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The Remains of Henry Kirke White, with an 
Account of his Life. By Robert Southey. 
Vol. iii, Svo. pp. 185. London 1822. 
Longman & Co. 

Taovcn something in the way of More last 

Words of Richard Baxter, we doubt not but 

that this small volume will partake of the 

popularity of its precursors, and be widely 
read by the evangelical classes, to whose 
appetite itis addressed. Nor has the sym- 
pathy which hung like a dim halo round 
the dying head of this amiable youth, yet 
lost so much of its interest as to admit of 
aught of his being issued from the press 
without exciting a feeling more general in 
its behalf. The well written preface to the 
present publication will augment that feeling, 
and help these relics forward in the public 
estimation. In our own opinion the contents 


‘are neat. of sufficient weight for a separate 


volume ; but we willingly in such a case sur- 
render our critical judgment to the tastes of 
@ multitude of readers with whom the pro- 


‘ductions of Kirke White are held in rever- 


ence, not merely as effusions of genius, but 
as emanations of an apostolic spirit, sub- 
limed ‘from earth to Heaven with 2 martyr’s 
glory. The first third of the volume before 


“us consists of letters, which display the 


writer in the light of a very virtuous young 
man ; but they are too immature to require 
comment as literary performances. The 
next division is of early poems, and in some 


of these the amatory and warm occupy the 


places afterwards held by the religious and 
eathusiastic, We cite two as examples: 
SONGS. 
Sweet Jessy! I would fain caress 
That lovely cheek divine ; 
Sweet Jessy, I'd give worlds to press 
That rising breast to mine. 
Sweet Jessy, I with passion burn 
Thy soft blue eyes to see ; 
Sweet Jessy, I would die to turn 
Those melting eyes on me! 
Yet Jessy, lovely as * * * 
Thy form aud face appear, 
I'd perish ere I would consent 
To buy them with a tear. 


Oh, that I were the fragrant flower that kisses 
My Arabella's breast that heaves on high; 
should I be to taste the transient blisses, 
And on the melting throne to faint, and die, 


Oh, that I were the robe that loosely covers 

Her taper limbs, and Grecian form divine ; 
Or the entwisted zones, like meeting lovers, 

That clasp her waist in many an aéry twine. 
Oh, that my soul might take its lasting station 

In her waved-hair, her perfumed breath to sip ; 


‘Or catch, by chance, her blue eyes fascination ! 


Or meet, by stealth, her soft vermilion lip, 


But chain’d to this dull being, I must ever 
Lament the doom by which I’m hither placed ; 
Must pant for moments I must meet with never, 
And dream of beauties I must never taste. 
The poems of a later date, which fill the 
next class, are curiously contrasted with 
these in matter; though it would not per- 
haps be difficult to trace a very intimate re- 
lationship between the glow of earthly loves 
and the fervour of divine hymns, which may 
be but different modifications of the same 
spirit. Be this as it may, we shall enable 
our readers, by a quotation or two, to com- 
pare or contrast the thema for themselves : 
In every clime, from Lapland to Japan, 
This truth’s confest,—That man’s worst foe is man. 
The rav’ning tribes, that crowd the sultry zone, 
Prey on all kinds and colours, but their own. 


$>| Lion with lion herds, and pard with pard, 


Instinct’s first law, their covenant and guard. 

But man alone, the lord of ev’ry clime, 

Whose post is godlike, and whose pow’rs sublime, 

Man, at whose birth the Almighty hand stood still, 

Pleas’d with the last great effort of his will; 

Man, man alone, no tenant of the wood, 

Preys on his kind, and laps his brother’s blood ; 

His fellow leads, where hidden pit-falls lie, 

And drinks with ecstasy his dying sigh. 

SONNETS, 

Poor little one! most bitterly did pain, 

And life’s worst ills, assail thine early age ; 

And, quickly tir’d with this rough pilgrimage, 

Thy wearied spirit did its heaven regain. 

Moaning, and sickly, on the lap of life 

Thou laidst thine aching head, and thou didst sigh 

A little while, ere to its kindred sky 

Thy soul return’d, to taste no more of strife ! 

Thy lot was happy, little sojourner ! 

Thou had’st no mother to direct thy ways ; 

And fortune frown’d most darkly on thy days, 

Short as they were. Now, far from the low stir 

Of this dim spot, in heaven thou dost repose, 

And look’st,andsmil’st on this world’s transient woes. 

To December. 

Dark visaged visitor, who comest here 
Clad in thy mournful tunic, to repeat _[feet) 
(While glooms, and chilling rains enwrap thy 

The solemn requiem of the dying year, 

Not undelightful to my listening ear [seat, 
Sound thy dull show’rs, as, o’er my woodland 
Dismal, and drear, the leafless trees they beat : 

Not undelightful, in their wild career, 

Is the wild music of thy howling blasts, = [Time 
Sweeping the groves long aisle, while sullen 

Thy stormy mantle o’er his shoulder casts, [lime, 
And, rock’d upon his throne, with chant sub- 

Joins the full-pealing dirge, and Winter weaves 

Her dark sepulchral wreath of faded leaves. 

An ode to Liberty is too direct an imita- 
tion to merit notice; and we are not in- 
clined, by any thing which it offers, to dis- 
cuss the fourth and last division of the book, 
which is devoted to prose compositions. 
These are essays on religious topics, most 





of them unfinished ; and a fair estimate 





may be formed of the whole by one se- 
lection : 
ON HUMAN LIFE. 

We may with justice term this life a state 
of expectation. Though all human happiness 
be at best comparative only, it is made to 
consist more in anticipation than in actual 
enjoyment. The things we looked forward to 
with longing, become insipid in session. 
Every new acquisition serves only to open 
new prospects, until the life of man lan- 
guishes to its close, and the still unsatisfied 
eye turns to a state of future existence, and 
rests at length on objects exempt from human 
vicissitude. Sad as this representation may 
seem, it is yet the fairer side of the picture 
of our mortal affairs. There is something 
pleasing in. the contemplation of successful 
exertion, however unsatisfactory its object, 
when attained ; but even this source of plea- 
sure is denied to a considerable portion of 
mankind, the numerous: children of disap- 
pointment and misfortune, who only form 
schemes of happiness to see them frustrated, 
and build hopes but to lament over their un- 
timely destraction. 

The sanguine principle implanted in our 
bosoms by the wise author of our being, is 
the joint source of our sweetest pleasures, and 
our most cruel woes. Disappointment treads 
swiftly on the heels of hope "We form - 
jects, and see them blasted. Again from the 
ashes of the former arises some new pursuit, 
which is again destroyed, and again renewed, 
in a perpetual series of annihilation, and re- 

roduction, until the mind, like the long-used 
sea loses its elasticity, and the eyes are at 


-{Ilength opened when their late acquired clear- 


ness can no longer avail. 

If the position be true, that our happiness 
consists rather in anticipation than in - 
ment, it is also true, that, with re to 
earthly bliss, the man of obtuse faculties and 
sluggish disposition has infinitely the advan- 
tage of the man of talents and exalted undér- 
standing. The one founds his plans in me- 
diocrity and moderation ; he follows his aim 
tardily, but with certainty. , His probation 
is fortunately for him extended,: and it is 
free alike from the anxiety of uncertainty, 
and the apprehension of danger. But the 
other grasps at worlds. He would wield the 
thunders of Jehovah, and direct the fate of 
the Universe ; he aims at improbabilities, and 
he expends all his strength on a stroke ; his 
expectations grow with his failures, until at 
length the bubble is dispelled, and he looks 
on the past as the uneasy tracings of a fever- 
ish dream. 

Here, then, are the tables turned upon 
wisdom. The very philosopher, who surveys, 
as from an eminence, the deluded crowds 
who are pursuing the rainbow of promise 
beneath him, into the very folly he 
affects to pity, and while he shakes his head 
at the vagaries of his poor fellow sojourners,' 
turns to contemplate with flattering delight 
some visionary fabric of his own, ten thousand 
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We have few comments to add: the ad- 
mirets of Kirke White have ‘seen bighcr 
efforts of his genius than this volume con- 
‘taints; but will find in it much to con- 
firm their n of that estimable 
_ Being, and augment the sorrow with which 

his premature fate has been so generally 

regretted. 





Travels in Syria and the Hol Iand. By 
the late John Lewis Burckhardt. Pub- 
lished by the Association fur promoting 


4to. pp. 668. 
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talents on a preface, : 

thrown his intelligence into the form o 
notes,where they werenecessary, the volume 
would have been very different from what it 
is, and very much-increased in worth; as it 
aes cine Sieh See Se , $ 
a dry and fatiguing quarto, deterring from 
the study of its better parts, by the obscurity’ 
which covers the applicability of its facts, 
and by the really urimportant nature of 
much of its contents. We will not say that 
there is an infinite deal of nothing; but we 
think the public will feel that the grains of 
reason scattered in the chaff, are too en- 
tirely left to be searched out by industry ; 


the editor, compression, explanation, and 


gas of the interior Parts of| and that consequently the great business of 
J Mur on 1822. 


Te African Association publishing travels 
im Asia, is anomalous ; but any 
_ Work from the pen of poor Burckhardt must 

be interesting. His minuteness, no doubt, 


the connexion of existing things with past 
records, has been most heedlessly over- 
looked. We dare say that one or other of 
thelarge Reviews willsupply this eyes & 
and make an excellent article out of Bu 


32? . 
was more acceptable in the accounts of | "t's materials: for ourselves, we cannot 


ore 80 little known as those through 
ich his preceding publications led us ; 
but still we anticipated much pleasure and 
ince from his detailed remarks on 
the thacknied soi] of Syria and the ston 
. Arabia. This was especially to be boed. 
as Mr. Burckhardt traversed quarters the 
least ——_ by Europeans, and was 
ecoupied ‘five years in his enquiries. Yet 
' though time and opportunity were his, and 
igh his editor must have enjoyed more 
> sure and —o —— is reference, 
' fo us that no valuable use has 
beth ‘tate of these adratnges. We hate 
books of travels written g be: fire-side, in 
which the smoke of the lamp so obscures 
the pages! notes of observation, that in- 
tne fresh and distinct i . we have 
besides the reflections of a few objects ; 
‘ut the work before us seems to fall into 
the opposite extreme, and, without classifi- 
ation, without point to its intelligence, 
without remark to guide the judgment, it 
is ger so bald and unsatisfactory, that 
the scholar, geographer, and antiquarian, 
may wander through its pages without 
é Gertving instruction In any proportion to 
his toil; and the common reader peruse 
m from beginning to end, without being 
| to make any practical application of 
onein fifty of the statements. Unintelligible 
anscriptions may furnish matter for learned 
disquisitions, and dry itineraries may cor- 
rect the distances of ald topographers; but 
‘these uses, which we by no means 
‘undervalue, ‘this volume is little calculated 
either to enlighten the few or entertain the 
many. 
_ Where, however, 3 illustrates the sacred 


historians, it is highly to be esteemed ; and 
an those brief which treat of the 


manners and customs of the people, there 


are some nee | particulars to be 
ncn ay a dly new in themselves, 





go into the comparison, but must be content 
with selecting the striking traits, which we 
shall do, without caring whether they have 
or have not been previously stated by 
Savary, Volney, Wood, Seetzen, W. Turner, 
or other travellers. We may begin by 
saying from the preface that 

The principal geographical discoveries of 
our traveller, are the nature of the country 
between the Dead Sea and the gulf of Zlana, 
now Akaba ;—the extent, conformation, and 
detailed topography of the Haouran ;—the 
site of Apameia on the Orontes, one of the 
most important cities of Syria under the 
Macedonian Greeks ;—the site of Petra, 
which, under the Romans, gave the name of 
Arabia Petraa to the surrounding territory ; 
—and the general structure of the peninsula 
of Mount Sinai; together with many new 
facts‘ in its cography» one of the most im- 
portant of which is the extent and form of 
the /Elanitic gulf, hitherto so imperfectly 
known as either to be omitted in the maps, 
or marked with a bifurcation at the extremity, 
which is now found not to exist. 


Mr. Burckhardt’s first journey was from 
Damascus to the countries of the Libanns 
and Anti-Libanus, in which he visited Baal- 
bec; butas the ruins of thatcity havebeenso 
frequently described, we shall follow him to 
Kanobin— 

e--ee The chureh of which, excavated 
in the rock, is dedicated.to the Virgin, and 
decorated with the portraits ofa great. num- 
ber of patriarchs. During the winter, the 
peasants suspend their silkk-worms in bags, 
to the portrait of some favourite saint, and 
implore his influence for a plenteous harvest 
of silk ; from this custom the convent derives 
a considerable income. 

Kanobin is the seat of the patriarch of the 
Maronites, who is at the head of twelve Ma- 
ronite bishops, and. here in former.times he 
generally passed the summer months, re- 
tiring in the winter to Mar Hanna; but the 
vexations and insults which the patriarchs 
were exposed to from the Metaweli, in their 
‘excursions to and from Baalbec, induced 
them ne years to ve vi 
dence. present patriarch is rst who 
for a long time ‘has resided in Kanobin. 








,avery able 3° it is, invited me to dinner, abd I met at his table 
0 


his secrétary; Bishop Stefano, who has been 
educated at Rome, and has some notions of 
Europe. While I was there, a rnde peasant 
was ordained a priest. Kanobin had once a 
considerable library; but it has been gra. 
baru A dispersed ; and not a-vestige of it now 
ns. cells of the monks are, for the 

most part, in ruins. 
Three hours distant from Kanobin, at the 
ome Kash-heva, which is near the village 
en, is a printing-office, where er 
books in the Syriac language are = 
This language is known and spoken by many 
Maronites, and in this district the greater 
part of them write Arabic in the Syriac 
characters. The names of the owners of the 
silk-worms were all written in this character 
in different hands, upon the bags suspended 

in the church. 


We shall have more to say hereafter of 
the religious sects which occupy Syria; but 
it may be worth while here to transcribe 
what the author states generally on this 
subject :— 

It need hardly be mentioned that many 
of those sects which tere Europe to pieces 
in the earlier ages of Christianity, still exist 
in these countries: Greeks, Catholics, Ma- 
ronites, Syriacs, Chaldeans, and Jacobites, 
all have their respective parishes and 
churches. Unable to effect any thing against 
the religion of their haughty rulers the Turks, 
they turn the only weapons they possess, 
scandal and intrigue, with fury against each 
other, and each sect is mad enough to be- 
lieve that ‘its church would flourish on the 
ruins of those of their heretic brethren. 
The principal hatred subsists between the 
Catholics and the Greeks; of the latter, 
many thousands have been converted to 
Catholicism, so that in the northern parts of 
Syria all Catholics, the Maronites excepted, 
were formerly of the Greek church : this is 
the case in Aleppo, Damascus, and in all the 
intermediate country ; communities of ori- 
ginal Latin Christians being found only 
around Jerusalem and Nablous. The Greeks 
of course see with indignation the proselytism 
of their brethren, which is daily gaining 
ground, and avenge themselves upon the 
apostates with the most furious hatred. Nor 
are the Greek and original Latin Christians 
backward in cherishing similar feelings; and 
scenes most disgraceful to Christianity are 
frequently the consequence. In those parts 
where no Greeks live, as in the mountains of 
Libanus, the different sects of Catholics turn 
their hatred against each other, and the Ma- 
ronites fight with the converted Greek Catho- 
lics, or the Latins, as they do at Aleppo with 
the followers of the Greek church. This 
system of intolerance, at which the Turkish 
governors smile, because they are constantly 
gainers by it, is cartied so far that, in-many 
places, the se Catholic is obliged to 
practise the Greek rites,.in order to escape 
the effects of the fanaticism of the inhabitants. 
On my way from Zahle toBanias, we stopped 
one night at/Hasbeya and another at Ras 
el Fukhar ; at both .of which places my guide 
went to the Greek church, and praye - 
cording to its forms ; in ing through 
Zahle, as he informed me, the Greeks found 
it eqnally to conform with the 
rites of the Latin Catholics. ‘The intrigues 
carried on at Jerusalem between the Greek 





5 a te h.|Phough I had no jetter.of introduction to|and Latin monks contribute to, 
, instead of expending his|him, end was in the dress of a peasant, :he 


increase these 
disputes, whieh would have long #go led to 
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ge Christian Civil war if these countries, did 
not the iron .rod- of the Turkish government 
repress their religious fury. 

*On this excursion Burckhardt also visited 
the sources of the Jordan, called by the na- 
tives Dhan.: This is an hour anda quarter’s 
distance frum Banias (where another stream 
rises and flows into the more famous river.) 
in aplain, but near a hill called Tel-el-Kadi : 


_«- + There are no ruins of any kind near 
the springs ; but the hill over them seems to 
have been built upon, though nothing now is 
visible. At a quarter of an hour to the N. of 
the spring are ruins of ancient habitations, 
built of the black tufwacke, the principal 
rock found in the plain. The few houses at 

ent inhabited on that spot are called 

Keil. 

I was told (continues our authority) that 
the ancient name of the river of Banais was 
Djour, which added to the name of Dhan, 
made Jourdan ; the more correct etymology 
is probably Or Dhan, in Hebrew the river of 
Dhan. Lower down, between the Houle 
and the Jake Tabaria,.it is.called Orden by 
the inhabitants; to the southward of the 
lake of Tabaria it bears the name of Sherya, 
till it falls into the Dead Sea. , 


We find nothing else worthy of notice till 
the author's return to Damascus. 
--His next tour was towards thé south- 
east, into the Haouran, ‘a district chiefly 
inhabited by Greek Christians, Druses, and 
wandering Atabs. Besides litters, &c. the 
author was thus equipped :— 


- - - I assumed (he tells us) the dress of 
the Haouran people, with a Keffie, and a 
large sheep-skin over my shoulders: in my 
saddle bag I put one spare shirt, one pound 
of coffee beans, two pounds of tobacco, and 
aday’s provender of barley for my horse. I 
then joined afew Felahs of Ezra, of one of 
whom I hired an ass, though I had nothing 
to load it with but my small saddle-bag ; but 
I knew this to be the best method of recom- 
mending myself to the protection of. my fellow 
travellers; as the owner of the ass neces- 
sarily becomes the companion and protector 
of him who hires it. Had I offered to pay 
him before vesting, out merely for his com- 
pany on the way, he would have ‘asked triple 
the sum I gave him, without my deriving the 
smallest advantage from this increase, while 
he would have considered my conduct as 
extraordinary and suspicious. In my girdle 
I had eighty piastres, (about 4. sterling) 

a few more in my pocket, together with 
watch, a compass, ajournal book, a pencil, 
a knife, and a tobacco purse. The coffee I 
knew would be very acceptable in the houses 
where I might alight ; and throughout the 
journey I was enabled. to. treat all the com- 
pany present with coffee. 

At Ezra he hired another companion, a 
Greek Fee. who was a petty-lerceny ras- 
cal, and being paid ‘by the day, greatly 
delayed the traveller, in order to obtain 
rete ages. grit prineipal information 

rom this journe i 
aioning eran oD y altogether is the 

e great desert extends to the NE.. E. 
re SE. of Zaele; to the distance » three 

ays Journey eastward, there is still a good 
arable soil; intersected by numerous Tels, 
me aren with the ruins of so many cities 
Villages, that, as I was informed, in 
: ver direction itis crossed, the traveller 





is sure to pass, in every day, five or six of 
these ruined places. They are all built of the 
same black rock of which the Djebel consists. 
The name of the desert changes in every dis- 
trict; and the whole is sometimes called 
Telloul, from its Tels or hillocks. Springs 
are no where met with in it, but water is 
easily found on digging to the depth of three 
or four feet. At the point where this desert 
terminates, begins the sandy desert called 
El Hammad, which extends on one side to 
the banks of the Euphrates, and on the 
other to the N. of Wady Serethan, as far as 
the Djof. 

The next journey described is from Aleppo 
to Damascus, by the vale of the classically 
fabulous Orontes, where the remains of a 
Roman road are still very observable. Ina 
small lake the fish, called by the Arabs, on 
account of its ash-coloured flesh, the black 
fish, and from five to eight feet in length, 
are so numerous, that vast quantities are 
caught by throwing harpoons at random 
during the night. 

Hamah on the Orontes, four days from 
Tripoli, in the Pashalik of Damascus, con- 
tains about 30,000 inhabitants, and has four 
bridges across the river. One hundred and 
twenty inhabited villages are under the go- 
vernment of Hamah, and the western part of 
its territory is the granary of northern Syria, 
though the harvest never yields mere than 
ten for one, in consequence of the immense 
numbers of mice which prey on the crops. 
Leaving this city for Tripoli, the author 
diverged from the road to visit the castle of 
Maszyad, the seat of the Ismaylys, of whom 
he. gives a very strange account :— 

- - - The approach to the castle on two 
sides is across a large moor ; to the N. of it 
are the highest points of the mountain of 
Maszyad, at the foot of which it stands, 
upon a high and almost perpendicular rock, 
commanding the wild moor in every direc- 
tion, and presenting a gloomy romantic 
landscape. On the W. side is a valley, 
where the inhabitants cultivate wheat and 
barley. The town of Maszyad is built be- 
tween the castle and the mountain, on the 
declivity of the mountain; it is upwards of 
half an hour in circumference, but the houses 
are in ruins, and there is not a single well- 
built dwelling in the town, although stone is 
the only material used. The town is sur- 
rounded by a modern wali, and has three 
stone gates, of more ancient construction ; 
on one of them is an inscription, the last line 
of which, as I was told by a man of Tripoli, 
contains the names of some of the deities of 
the Ismaylys. The mosque is now in ruins. 
There are several Arabic inscriptions in dif- 
ferent parts of the town, which are all of the 
time of El Melek el Dhaher. The castle is 
surrounded by a wall of moderate thickness ; 
and contains a few private habitations. Near 
the entrance, which is arched, stands a Co- 
rinthian capital, of indifferent workmanship, 
the only remain of Grecian architecture that 
I saw here. Within this gate is an arched 
passage,‘ through which the road ascends to 
the inner and highest parts of the castle. 
Upon the vault I read the following inscrip- 
tion in large characters, ‘The deed (orfabric) 
of the Mamlouk Kosta.” On the top of the 
rock are some apartments belonging to the 
castle; which appear to have: had sevéral 
floors. From a .Kyosk, which the present 
governor has built here, there is a beantiful 





view down into the western valley. Maszyad 
is remarkable from being the chief seat of 
the religious sect called Ismayly. Enquiries 
have often been made concerning the re-, 
ligious doctrines of this sect, as well as those 
of the Anzeyrys and Druses. Not only 
European travellers, and Europeans resident 
in Syria, but many natives of influence, have 
endeavoured to penetrate the mysteries of 
these idolaters, without success, and several 
causes combine to make it probable, that 
their doctrines will long remain unknown. 
The principal reason is, that few individuals 
among them become acquainted with the 
most important and secret tenets of their 
faith; the generality contenting themselves 
with the observance ofsome exterior practices, 
while the arcana are possessed by the select 
few. It will be asked, perhaps, whether 
their religious books would not unveil the 
mystery? It is true that all the different 
sects possess hooks, which they regard as 
sacred, but they are intelligible only to the 
initiated. A sacred book of the Anzeyrys 
fell into the hands of a chief of the army of 
Youssef Pasha, which plundered the castles 
of that sect in 1808 ; it came afterwards into 
the possession of my friend Selym of Hamah, 
who had destined it as a present to me; 
but he was prevailed upon to part with it to 
a travelling physician, and the book is now 
in the possession of M. Rousseau, the French 
consul at Aleppo, who has had it translated 
into French, and means to publish it ; but it 
will probably throw little light upon the 
question. Another difficulty arises from the 
extreme caution of the Ismaylys upon this 
subject ; whenever they are obliged to visit 
any part of the country under the Turkish 
government, they assume the character of 
Mussulmans ; being well aware that if they 
should be detected in the practice of any rite 
contrary to the Turkish religion, their hy- 
pocrisy, in affecting to follow the latter, 
would no longer be tolerated; and their 
being once clearly known to be pagans, which 
they are only suspected to be at present, 
would expose them to the heaviest exac- 
tions, and might even be followed by their 
total expulsion or extirpation. Christians 
and Jews are tolerated because Mohammed 
and his immediate successors granted them 
protection, and because the Turks acknow- 
ledge Christ and the prophets; but there 
is no instance whatever of pagans being 
tolerated. 


The Ismaylys are generally reported to 


adore the pudendum muliebre, and to mix 
on certain days of the year in promiscuous 
debauchery, When they go to Hamah they 
pray in the mosque, which they never do at 
Kalaat Maszyad. This castle has been from 
ancient times their chief seat. One of them 
asserted that his religion descended from 
Ismayl, the son of Abraham, and that the 
Ismaylys had been possessed of the castle 
since the time of El Melek el Dhaher, as 
acknowledged by the Firmabns of the Porte. 
A few:years since they were driven out of it 
by the Anzeyrys, in consequence of a most 
daring act of treachery. The Anzeyrys and 
Ismaylys have always been at enmity, the 
consequence, perhaps, of some religious 
differences. In 1807, a tribe of the former 
having quarrelled with their chief, quitted 
their abode in their mountains, and applied 
to the Emir of: Maszyad for an asylum. The 
latter, glad of an opportunity to divide the 
strength of his enemies, readily granted the 
‘request, and about three hundred, with theit 
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Sheikh Mahmoud, settled at Maszyad, the 
Emir carrying his hospitality so far as to 
order several families to quit the place, for 
the purpose of affording room for the new 
settlers. For several months all was tran- 
uil, till one day, when the greater of 
the people were at work in the fields, the 
Anzeyrys, at a given signal, killed the Emir 
and his son in the castle, and then fell upon 
the Ismaylys who had remained in their 
houses, sparing no one they could find, and 
plundering at the same time the whole town. 
On the following day the Anzeyrys were 
joined by great numbers of their countrymen, 
which proved that their pretended emigration 
had been a deep-laid plot ; and the circum- 
stance of its being kept secret for three 
months by so great a number of them, serves 
to shew the character of the poe. About 
three hundred Ismaylys perished on this oc- 
casion ; the families who had escaped in the 
sack of the town, fled to Hamah, Homs, and 
Tripoli, and their treacherous enemies suc- 
cessfully attacked three other Ismayly castles 
in the mountain. The Ismaylys then im- 
plored the protection of Youssef Pasha, at 
that time governor of Damascus, who marched 
with four or five thousand men against the 
Anzeyrys, retook the castles which had be- 
longed to the pr fe but kept the whole 
of the plunder of the Anzeyrys to himself, - - - 


(To be continued. ) 





Tendrils. By Reuben. 12mo. 
WE will affix to our critique, as our author 
has done to his volume, a quotation— 

“ All poets are not lights to all men and 
all ages, but many are soft stars above our 
heads, and blossoms shedding perfume be- 
neath our feet.” 

And there is so much wild-flower sweet- 
ness, tender and genuine feeling, about this 
young poet, that we readily admit his plea 
of inexperience in excuse for occasionally 
careless diction, trifling, and a degree of 
affectation. Never do we feel more inclined 
to unbend from our critical severity than in 
at pees judgment upon a first effort. 

When totally unpromising, we would wil- 
lingly pass it over in silence, without 
wounding that ambition we cannot in jus- 
tice encourage ; but when taste, talent, or 
feeling are evinced, it is our pride and plea- 
sure to pour the sunlight of fame over the 
youthful laurel, Before proceeding farther 
with either approval or censure, we will 
quote a passage or two as texts for observa- 
tion. Our first selection is from a fanciful 
little poem, founded on the old tradition of 
a mortal who has entered a fairy ring b 


night ; the spirits of air become visible till f 


the morning ight breaks on the beautiful 

vision. The third Spirit sings— 

Hist thou a sorrow ?—come tell it to me ; 

Have I a comfort ?—thine it shall be.— 

I seek where the tears of the mourner are flowing, 
And breathe on his brow till its throbbing is calm ; 

I steal where the heart of the chastened is glowing, 
And as rain te the flower, my smile is his balm ; 

Where the exile is wandering, my pinions are nigh, 

‘Where the pilgrim is weary, to sooth him, am I; 

I whisper them tales of the home of their youth, 

Of the hearts that are fond, and the prayers that 

are truth ! 
I fly where the watches aloft, [are soft ; 
And though storms gather round him, his slumbers 


Then I bear his young spirit away on my wings, 
Where the thrush that he loved in his childhood 


still sings, [the wall, 
Where the woodbine is twining its wreathes on 
And dear ones again on their wanderer call ;— 
There is one bending o’er him whose lip cannot 


speak, 
And the tear of affection falls warm on his cheek; 
There is one standing near him with words in her 
eye, (deny :— 
And he seeks the embrace which she may not 
But the sea-bird sails past—and shrill is her scream, 
And in tears he awakens, but blesses his dream. 
The sigh of the lonely—the tear-drop of pain, 
Where hope is wasted, and prayers are vainy— 
The lips that are pale, the cheeks that are wan, 
Where joy is bitter—and comfort is gone,— 
The flowers that fade where the spring-blight is 
ying, (dying, 
The leaves that are falling, the birds that are 
The blasted sapling, the withering tree, 
Are sacred to Pity, and cherish’d by me. 
Peace to thee, peace! 
Our second is from “ Home :”— 


*Tis worth an age of wandering, to return 

To souls that still can feel, and hearts that burn ; 
We have not bent the chasten’d brow in vain, 
To hear the whisper, ** Thou art mine again!” 
To see in eyes we love the tear-drop swell, 

With more of feeling than the lip could tell. 

The weary pilgrim’s wish,—the exile’s prayer, 
Breathe of their home—that they may wander 


there, 
And like the sun when summer days are past, 
Sink into rest, their calmest hour their last, 
Heave the death-sigh where those around will weep, 
And sleep for ever where their fathers sleep. 


One of the chief faults we charge this 
minstrel with is affectation—the very title 
is nonsense. Coleridge called a collection 
of his poems “ Leaves ;” Leigh Hunt styled 
his, “ Foliage ;” some other, whose name 
we do not recollect, called his, Flowers ;” 
and now we have “ Tendrils.” If we go on 
at this rate, a catalogue of poems will re- 
semble a Gardener’s Calendar. We object, 
on the same score, to many of his expres- 
sions; for example, “ Fair night, I love 
thine Advent’, The stars in their chariots 
of blue” —“ Thégriefless tear that dews the 
eye of childhood ”—children would not say 
their tears were griefless— “Cherubim 
sweetness,” &c. are absurd phrases. Yet we 
look upon this little volume asa spring day, 
with some clouds still hanging on its sky ; 
some flowers not yet expanded, and mixed 
with some weeds, yet with much bloom 
and sweetness, and giving promise of more. 
We shall close our remarks with a pretty 
sonnet On leaving Home :— 

God bless thee ! was the last endearing word—\-\ 
The lip could utter, or the heart could feel! — 
Many did pray for the young exile’s weal, 

But there was one from whom was-only heard, 
God bless thee !—and it was affection’s knell 
For many a lonely day— 

The very phrase 

Was oft repeated by the parting voice 
Of youthful friendship; and the last farewell 

Of some'who lov’d me in my boyish days, 

Was warm and tearful— 

en 

‘Whose heart beat qui eyesrano’er, 

‘Whose trembling lip refus’d to whisper more, 





Than that . 
ee wane tallow'é tenet 


é 
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Practical Hints on Composition in Painting, 
Illustrated by les from the t 
Masters of the Italian, Flemish, ond Tacs 
Schools. By John Burnet. 4to. pp. 22. 
London 1822, W.H. Carpenter. 


Iy Painting, as in all the other liberal arts, it 
is. very desirable tu endeavour to trace and 
investigate the principles on which the great 
masters of the art have proceeded in-the 
production of those splendid performances 
to which successive ages and various coun- 
tries have concurred in assigning the first 
rank among the efforts of genius, The 
ignorant fancy that the magical effect of 
such works is the result merely of happy 
accident. They are not aware that the 
powerful line in which our great ethic poet 
speaks of the dispensations of Divine Pro- 
vidence, is also applicable to the operations, 
how infinitely soever less in magnitude, of 
the human intellect when in a state of high 
cultivation : 
Ail chance—direction, which thou can’st not see! 

The more conversant any one becomes 
with works of art, the more sensible must 
he be, that, even in compositions appa- 
rently wild and capricious, there are certain 
principles and rules which are ever present 
to the‘mind of the well-informed artist, and 
retain him within the bounds which no 
genius, however mighty, can overleap in 
safety. “ Rules,” it has been justly and 
beautifully observed by Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, (we quote from memory,) “ are not 
fetters to men of genius; they are fetters 
only to men of no genius, as that armour 
which serves as a defence to the strong, to 
the feeble proves only a load and an incum- 
brance.” 

Mr. Burnet, the ingenious author of these 
“ Hints,” as he modestly terms them, is 
very favourably known to the public, both 
as a painter and as an engraver; and thie 
treatise now under our notice must mate- 
rially strengthen the high opinion already 
entertained of his talents. He tells us in 
his preface, that it is the first part of an 
intended ‘ Practical Essay on Painting ;” 
that it contains an peony nae of the prin- 
ciples of composition as they respect form, 
pe that, shaald it be received with indul- 
gence by the public, it will be followed by 
similar treatises on the principles of compo- 
sition; ‘in the first instance as they respect 
the arrangement of light and shade, and 
ultimately as they respect the arrangement 
of colour. Piers 
‘ Composition Mr. Burnet divides into four 
simple and principal forms ; the peculiar ad- 
vantages of each of which he illustrates by 
number of examples, etched with the true 
feeling and spirit of an artist, from the pic- 
tures of Claude, Cuyp, Rembrandt, Rubens, 
Corregio, Paul Potter, Ostade, P. De Laer, 
Terburg, Metzu, Guido, Raffaelle, Doment- 
chino, West, vie Se. It — a 

sible for us to render any extracts 

the work intelligible to our readers without 
the plates to which they refer ; and there- 
fore we must cont 6 ourselves mae ng 
generally, that Mr. Burnet’s “ Hin 
conv: in a clear, simple, unaffected 
style; and that they appear to us, as far a8 
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-ing out those things on the route which are 
‘most worthy of his notice and attention. 
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—— 
we are capable of comprehending the sub- 
ject, to contain a great deal of valuable in- 
formation, and of original and judicious 
remark, evidently-derived from a long and 
intimate acquaintance with the works of 
the best masters, and a close study of the 
principles by which they were guided. 

It is extremely gratifying to find profes- 
sional men of ability thus frecly communi- 
cating to one another, and to the public, the 
result of their observation and experience. 
We lately had occasion to notice, with the 
commendation which was its due, the 
“ Compendium of the Theory and Practice 
of Painting,” by Mr. Dagley. We are happy 
to see Mr. Burnet pursuing one branch of 
that extensive and interesting subject into 
all its mysteries and intricactes; and we 
trust that the success of the present portion 
of his projected work may speedily induce 


disquisitions on the still more attractive 
quilities of painting,—light and shade, and 
colouring. 





An Itinerary ef Provence and the Rhone, 
made during the year 1819. By John 
Hughes, A.M. 8vo. pp. 293. London 
1822. Cawthorn. 


Tuts is an unpretending little volume: there 
is no affectation of fine writing or fine sen- 
timents in it, and the traveiler who, for in- 
struction or amusement, shall feel an incli- 
nation to explore that part of the south 
of France included in the tour, will find 
this Itinerary an useful companion, point- 


The author’s journey appears to have been 
more extended than the title-page indicates, 
as it included parts of Savoy, Piedmont and 
Switzerland ; he has, however, in the present 
work confined himself to Provence and the 
Rhone, from Lyons southwards, just touch- 
mg tron the borders of Savoy. 
e larger towns, as Toulon, Marseilles, 

&c. are passed over somewhat too hastily, 
and other ows than the present must be 
sought for by the visitors of those cities, to 
give any idea of their riches or curiosities; 
in other respects Mr, Hughes has afforded 
Senet his gy te tay the infor- 
mation which his work displays is high] 
ereditable to the author. iam weil 
ie = _— * Dw 1819 for Lyons, at 

ch place he had no t opportunities 
for observation, as he quitted ‘3 in_ three 
days; his route continued by Montelimart 
to Avignon. At Chateau Grignan, the an- 
cient residence of the daughter of Madame 
ne ge he is rather minute, and devotes a 
whole chapter to the description of a place 
which he seems to consider immortalized 
by — sale’ name. 

rom Avignon he passes on to Nismes 
snd Montpelier. On approaching the latter 

? 

Within the last league or two, the 

ns rather to improve, and rise saencund 

= posh - Ly ng pees but no romantic 
ing feature mar’ 

this eS — the approach to 


ae 
ful Montpelier, of which one reads and hears 
so much!” exclaims many an untravelled 
lady, no doubt, to her travelled brother or 
cousin. No place certainly sounds more fa- 
miliarly in the ear as a novel-scene; and 
its very name is associated with ideas of 
beauty, verdure, retirement, orange groves, 
hanging woods, and all the et ceteras of a 
t [live, 
«“ Where simply to feel that we breathe, that we 
Is worth the best joy that life elsewhere can give.” 


The truth is, that the Montpelier of the ima- 
gination may be found at Vico, Sorrento, 
Massa di Carrara; or, with a little altera- 
tion, in some spots of our own Devonshire 
coast. The real Montpelier is a large, opu- 
lent, well-frequented provincial capital, full 
of noise and dress, and possessing an air of 
neatness and fashion, but totally devoid of 
any thing allied to the poetry of nature. It 
stands on a round sweeping hill, commanding 
a considerable extent of land and sea; but 
the sea-coast is chiefly an expanse of low 
ground and etangs, or salt-water lakes; and 
the neighbouring hill country, resembling in 
form a succession of cultivated downs, -has 
neither height nor variety to recommend it. 
The author gives a more favourable ac- 
count of Nice, but pathetically laments that 
It is impossible nevertheless, for a person 
looking beyond the mere amusement of the 
moment, to banish a certain train of morbid 
ideas which connect themselves with the sight 
of this beautiful town. There are few per- 
sons perhaps moving in good English society, 
whose ears do not familiarly recognise the 
hopeless phrase of ‘ being sent to die at 
Nice,” and many have watched the depar- 
ture of the wrecks of what was once health, 
strength, and beauty, consigned to this 
painted sepulchre with the certainty of never 
returning from it. Thus the very efficacy of 
the air of Nice, which has brought it into 
vogue when all other resources have failed, 
has. inseparably connected it in the mind 
with despondency and decay. 

We apprehend some mistake in p. 255, 
where Mr, Hughes says, in speaking of the 
galley slaves at Toulon, “ We were in- 
formed that there were several colonels, 
generals, priests and men, who could afford 
to spend 300 francs a-day among this body.” 
We should think incomes of 4000/. a-year 
were rather more rare among this class of 
a than the present paragraph seems 
to imply. 

The Sketches of views on the road aid the 
ideas, and are embellishments to the work ; 
and the author promises illustrations of the 
tour in a separate volume, of which the ease 
and character of these outlines induce a fa- 
vourable expectation. 





Illustrations, Historical and Critical, of the 
Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, called the Mag- 
nificent ; with an Appendix of Original and 
other Documents. By William Roscoe. 
London 1822. 8vo. pp. 491. T. Cadell. 

Mr. Roscoe seems to identify the fame of 

Lorenzo de’ Medici so entirely with his own 

literary reputation, as to have considered 

this volume necessary for the joint defence 
of both, against certain critical impugnings 
which have been hazarded by continental 


cannct say that we attach so much im- 
portance to the political or private features 
of Lorenzo’s character ; but inasmuch as the 
cause of arts and literature is interwoven 
with the events of his life, they are certainly 
not unworthy of investigation. And indeed 
in whatever capacity the character of Lo- 
renzv is contemplated, whether as the foun- 
der of the wealthiest and most powerful 
family in Europe, as one of the most ac- 
complished scholars of his age, as the reviver 
of his own language after its energies had 
lain dormant for a century, as one of the 
most zealous promoters of learning, not less 
from the patronage he afforded to genius, 
than from the numerous productions of his 
own powerful mind; or as the wiliest and 
profoundest politician in an age which pro- 
duced Machiavel, our admiration and our 
curiosity have equal room for exercise. 
In the work before us, the celebrated 
historian of the house of Medici, without 
completely repelling his antagonists at every 
point, has done much to vindicate his hero 
and himself from the criticisms and impu- 
tations of Sismondi, upon whom, although 
Mr. Roscoe adverts occasionally to seve- 
ral minor attacks and observations on his 
life of Lorenzo, the main weight of his 
reply falls. “ There is reason to presume, 
(ubserves Mr, R.) that the opinions of the 
author on some of the most important sub- 
jects, have been insensibly affected by the 
circumstances and events of the times in 
which the work was written ; and that the 
liberal spirit which pervades the whole, has 
been influenced oe contracted by the idea 
that political and civil liberty can only be 
embudied in a particular form, and com- 
bined with a particular system of govern- 
ment.” It naturally follows, in the estima- 
tion of M. de Sismondi, that some particular 
form of government is pre-eminent, and 
entitled to an absolute and unqualified 
superiority over the rest; and it is not 
difficult to perceive that he supposes this to 
exist in a republic alone. It is obvious 
that a work written under the secret opera- 
tion of these hypotheses is not likely to 
possess that impartiality which can spring 
only from the entire absence of prejudice, 
and from the most unshaken determination 
that the principle to be established shall be 
drawn from facts, and not that facts shall 
be so represented as to support preconceived 
principles.” 
We regret that most of the inquiries 
started partake, like the preceding, so much 
of political and personal question rather 
than of literary interest, as to incline us to 
ass them over with less notice than would 
e due to the author were his subjects more 
congenial to our plan. We shall therefore 
only recommend the work to the lovers of 
Italian literature, and of literature in gene- 
ral; and on one point say, that without 
——— to justify the conspiracy of the 
azzi against the Medici, which was un- 
doubtedly a most base and treacherous at- 
tempt, we are very far from going the whole 
length with Mr. Roscoe in justifyin . 
renzo. It appears to have been evidently 








, *“ How I envy you the sight of that delight- 


writers, and age by M. Sismondi in 
his work on the Itali 


the a of this great man to annihilate 


Republics. We! the house of Pazzi, one of the noblest and 
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most ancient in Florence, and that he did 
procure the passing of the law by which 
nephews in the male line were preferred to 
daughters in the inheritance of a person 
dying intestate (in consequence of which 
~ Giovanni di Pazzi, his brother-in-law, was 
deprived of the immense wealth of Boro- 
mei) is a fact too well established to be 
_ overthrown by the ingenious argument of 
Mr. Roscoe; indeed the incidental manner 
in which it is alluded to by Scipio Ammi- 
rato in his account of this transaction, 
affords the most decisive evidence of the 
‘ fact; and as to the mysterious letter of 
Luighi Pulci, we concur in opinion with 
M. de’ Sismondi, in deeming it to be per- 
fectly unintelligible. Nor, in our judgment, 
does Lorenzo stand og so elevated as a 
writer and poet as his biographer would 
plant him; though as the restorer and pa- 
tron of letters, it is impossible to place him 
in a more conspicuous station than he de- 
serves to occupy. 
The frontispiece bust gives a very diffe- 
_ tent idea of Lorenzo from that suggested 
by the noble statue (also by M. Angelo,) 
‘a striking cast from which may at present 
be seen Lr Mr. Day’s fine collection at 
the Egyptian Hall. 





SIR R. K. PORTER’S TRAVELS IN GEORGIA, 
PERSIA, BABYLONIA, ETC. 


Journeyinco through Media from Ecba- 
’ tana, now Hamadan, its ancient capital, our 
countryman took a westerly course, and 
examined the sculpture at Be-Sitoon, which, 
from his ‘description, seems to bear a strong 
" resemblance to the string of captives in one 
of Belzoni’s chambers. It is conjectured 
that the conquest of Israel by Salmenezer, 
King of Assyria and the Medes, may be 
celebrated by these figures, &c. The scu!p- 
_ tures on the rock of Tackt-i-Bostan, near 
Kermanshah, were also investigated, though 
the country is still inhabited by the roving 
and independent Courdish Eelauts, who 
retain the same character that preserved 
Carduchia of old from Greek or Roman 
* conquest, 

This province was now governed by 
Mahmoud Ali Mirza, the eldest son of the 
Shah, and the avowed enemy of Abbas 
Mirza, the declared heir to the throne. The 
Prince of Kermanshah was emulating his 
brother of Tabreez in the organization of 
troops according to European tactics: he 
had some French officers with him. 

From Kermanshah Sir Robert took the 
direct road to Bagdad, passing from Persia 
into the ancient Assyria. Between the 
Persian and Turkish empires on this Side, 

_ there is a sort of neutral ground gccupied 
by the refuse of both countries, At the 
first Khaun in the Pashal:k of Bagdad, the 

. author fell in with an army of pilgrims, of 

_ whom he says— 

After having entered the khann of the 

. Pool-i-Zohaub, my first lodging beyond the 

- territories of the great king, and took my 

_. station under the vaulted roof of the spacious 

recess appointed for my quarters, I seated 


* tfaiyself on’ niy ‘carpet close to‘ the open side 


busy amusing scene before me. - The cell- 
like ranges of the arcades which lined the 
building, and the sqnare in the centre, were 
lled with multitudes of persons ‘of every 
Asiatic hue, dress, and calling ; Turks, Per- 
sians, Arabs, Courds, and Indians; béing the 
component parts of this pilgrim army ; and 
the variety of their costume, manners, and 
occupations, produced groups the most singu- 
lar, and often grotesque, imagination can 
conceive. Some were cooking, others pray- 
ing; some feeding their lean cattle, others 
their hungry selves ; here, sat a group fur- 
bishing their fire-arms; there, cinsters of 
people smoking, drinking coffee, or sleeping. 
n one place stood mules and horses, mingled 
with men and baggage ; in another lay cof- 
fins, women, and children. But, if we may 
judge from appearances, my old acquain- 
tances, the Persians, male and female, in 
this expedition, intended most to mortify the 
flesh ; for while the pilgrims of other nations 
were at least decently clad, the sackcloth of 
these was rags, and for ashes, they had an 
ample complement of every other species of 
dirt. Having gone carelessly on, under such 
loathsome garments during the march, when 
they halted for refreshment, many of the 
men, without regard to those about them, 
stripped themselves to the skin, and sat 
crouching and naked like a circle of brah- 
mins. The motive for this state of nature, 
was to have free chace for the infinity of 
vermin, which covers their unchanged gar- 
ments like dust on the ground ; and as they 
never destroy what they discover, but throw 
them down, the flooring of any place of their 
rest seldom fails swarming like the “‘ quarters 
of Egypt.” Fleas, too, are met with in all 
the caravansaries, skipping abont in myriads ; 
and as whirlwinds are frequent at the close 
of the day, these creatures literally come in 
clouds, mingled with chaff and dust; and 
entering the open recesses, fill every nook 
and dwelling-hole destined to shelter the 
passing guest. Water, frequent changes and 
inspection of apparel, and constant watchful- 
ness, must be the unremitted guards of the 
European traveHer; else these disgusting 
annoyances would soon be found the most 
formidable evil of an Asiatic journey. 
Just before entering Irak Arabi, the es- 
cort and the pilgrim-host which had joined 
company were attacked by Arabs; but these 
banditti did not press their hostilities to any 


vellers when assailed by the pestilential winds 
which prevail in this quarter. Many of the 
party were seized with illness, and the author 
thus relates its cause :— 5 

+--+ In order to while away my anxiety 
in this untoward detention, I sent for the 
master of the khwan, to make some enquiries 
respecting the country and jits inhabitants. 
He told me, that they consider October the 
first month of their autumn, and feel it de- 
lightfully cool in comparison with July, 
August, and September ; for that during 
forty days of the two first-named summer 
months, the hot wind blows from the desert, 
and its effects are often destractive. Its 
title is very ap page being called the 
Samiell or Bade emoon, the pestilential 
wind. It does not come in continued long 
currents, but in gusts at different intervals, 
each blastiasting several minutes, and passing 
along with the rapidity of lightning. No one 
dare’ stir from their houses “while this: -in- 


real injury.- Not so fortunate were the tra-|. 


country. Previous to itsapproach it. 
caseiate becomes thick and caffocatiogs eh 
appearing particularly dense near the hori- 
zon, gives sufficient warning of the threatened 
mischief. Though hostile to human life, it 
is so far from being prejudicial to the vege- 
table creation, that a continuance of the 
Samiell tends to ripen the fruits. I enquired 
what beeame of the cattle during such’a 
plague, and was told they seldom were 
touched by it. It seems strange that their 
lungs should be so perfectly insensiblé to 
what seems instant destruction to the breath 
of man, but so it is, and they are regularly 
driven down to water at the customary times 
of day, even. when the blasts are. at the 
severest, The people who attend them, are 
obliged to plaster their own faces, and other 
parts of the body usually exposed to tie air, 
with a sort of muddy clay, which in general 
protects them from its most malignant effects. 
The periods of the wind’s blowing are géene- 
rally from noon tillsun-set ; they cease almost 
entirely during the night ; and the direction 
of the gust is always from the .north-east. 
When it has passed over, a sulphuric and 
indeed loathsome smell, like putridity, re- 
mains for a long time. The poison which 
occasions this smell, must be deadly ; for if 
any unfortunate traveller, too far fronr shel- 
ter, meet the blast, he falls immediately ; and, 
ina few minutes his flesh becomes almost 
black, while both it and his bones at once 
arrive at so extreme a state of corruption, 
that the smallest movement of the body 
would separate the one from the other. 
When we listen to thesé accounts, we can 
easily understand how the Almighty, in 
whose hands are all the instruments of na- 
ture, to work even the most miraculous ef- 
fects, might, by this natural agent of the 
Samiell brought from afar, make it the brand 
of death by’ which the destroying angel 
wrought the destruction of the army of Sen- 
nacherib. Mine host also told me, that at 
the commencement of November the nights 
begin to be keen; and then the people re- 
move their beds from their airy and star-lit 
canopies at the tops of their hoses, to the 
chambers within; a dull, but comfortable 
exchange when the winter advances,’ ‘the 
cold being frequently at an excess to freeze 
the surface of the water in their chamber- 
jars ; but almost as soon as the sun risesjit 
turns to its liquid state again. - - - 
At the place of which we are now treat- 
ing, Sir Robert was abuut eighty-five miles 
from Bagdad; the route lying through a 
howling wilderness of lions, wo ves, hyenas, 
and jackalls, which he passed in safety, arid 
entered that famous city on the 14th of Oc- 
tober, or in twenty-six days from Hamadan. 
The. difference of habits, &c. is. well 
marked :— ; 
A stranger arriving from Irak Ajem, into 
this renowned capital of Irak Arabi, cannot 
fail being instantly struck with the marked 
difference between the people before him, 
and: those he left north of the mountains. 
There, the vesture was simple and close, 
thongh long, with aplain-hilted knife stuck 
in the girdle, and the head, of the wearer 
coveréd with a dark éap of sheep-skin. Here, 
the outer garment: is ample and thy. the 
turban high and superbly folded, and the 
céstly shawl round — waist om 
, with a ri e ° 
ornamented with a richly emboss vend of this 








of my apartments, to enjoy the air, and the 


visible flamra is sweeping over the face of the 


With- person in’ every vari 
gorgeous porn I saw the streets of Bag- 
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dad filléd ‘on my entrance. Monstrous tur-| g 
‘bans of all hues, pelisses, and vests, of silk, 


satins, and cloths, in red, blue, green, yel- 
‘ow, Of every shade and fabric, clothed the 
-notley groupes who appeared every where ; 
some slowly moving along the streets, others 
seated eross-legged on the ground, or 
mounted on benches by the way-side, sip- 
ping their coffee, and occasionally inhaling a 
more soporific vapour from their gilded pipes, 
with an air of solemnity not to be anticipated 
from sich a tulip-garbed fraternity. The 
contrasted appearance of the gaily coloured, 
-and gloomily s Turk, when compared 
with the parsimonionsly clad Persian, sombre 
in ar cat on even to the black dye of his 
beard, yet accompanied with the most lively 
and loquacious pedivigy of body and mind, 
amused me much; and in traversing these 
charactetistic paths, I could not but recollect 
‘I was now in the far-famed city of the 
Caliphs, the capital of Haroun-al-Raschid, 
-throngh whose remote avenues he and his 
faithful vizier used to wander by night, in 
disguise, to study the characters of his sub- 
jects, and to reign with justice. But ope 
was not alone, in busying. the memory wit 
recollections ; the delightful tales of child- 
hood started up along with her, and remem- 
brances of the Arabian Nights seemed to render 
the whole a sort of eastern classic ground, 
consecrating its bazars, mosques, palaces, and 
‘even coblers’ stalls, to a kind of romantic 
- celebrity. - - - 

_At the capital of Assyria and Babylonia, 
“Sir Robert was most cordially entertained 
‘by Mr. Rich, of whom he speaks in the 
-highest terms, The Pasha of Bagdad, 
‘Dowd, or David, can raise no force much 
‘exceeding 10,000 men; and the Arabs 
‘around him are in a state ef complete in- 
Respecting the seat of his 
government, the following extract gives 
interesting information :— 

The latitude of Bagdad, from the mean 
observations taken by Mr. Rich and others, 
is 33° 19 40”, and the longitude east of 
Greenwich, 44° 44/ 45’, The climate, in 
general, has the advantage of parts of Persia, 
in not being variable in such violent ex- 
tremes ; but then its warmest months are 
certainly insufferable, from the abiding effects 
of the forty days prevalence of the consuming 
samiell. At that season, the thermometer 
frequently mounts in the shade, from 120 to 
140 degrees of heat, according to Fahrenheit. 
Hence it may easily be conceived that winter 
is the most genial season here; and the in- 
habitants tell me, that the air then becomes 
soft, and of the most delightful salubrity ; 
articularly, they say, from the fifteenth of 

ovember to about the middle of January. 
At present, towards the latter end of Oc- 


tober, while 1 am writing, the skirts of the 


“ withering blast,” seem to be yet hovering 
_ Over us; the heat standing at 90, and has 
been from that to 93, on an average, ever 

since my arrival. When the heat a proaches 

ten degrees beyond this point, the inhabi- 
tants betake themselves to the ré of cer- 

. tain. arched —, called the jaub ; 

oo by in the foundations of the 

I or this very purpose. From their 
j sitnatlon they can have no windows ; there- 

fore catch their glimpse of daylight as it may 

i er through the doors the cham- 

_ bets above. matting supplies the place 
Fe every — n and method 
» that can bring coolness to these 





loomy abodes ; where the chief part of the 
natives of Bagdad pass the whole of the 
sultry day, while the atmosphere without 
retains its more scorching fires. At sun-set, 
each family issues from their subterranean 
shelters, and ascending to the top of the 
house, take their evening repast beneath the 
arch of heaven. And under the same free 
canopy, ‘“ fanned by tepid airs,” they spread 
their bedding along the variously disposed 
divisions of the roof; whose irregular forms 
are so contrived, to catch every zephyr’s 
breath that passes. In these elevated apart- 
ments, the natives repose, until the close of 
October; at which time the days become 
comparatively cool; and sudden blasts blow- 
ing up during the night, from the north, and 
south-east, render moving > the open air 
chilling and dangerous. Hence, at these 
nucturnal hours, the good people begin to 
nestle into the warm corners within the 
house ; but during the day, they describe 
the atmosphere to be every thing that is 
celestial ; so clear, so balmy, so inspiriting, 
as to yield sufficient excuse to the great 
monarchs of Persia for deserting the arid 
regions of their own kingdom at this season, 
totake up a temporary abode in the salubrious 
gardens of Amyites. 

Here the author lost his poor Russian 
boy, who died in a few days after their 
arrival. 

(To be continued.) 





BURDER’S ORIENTAL LITERATURE. 


We have no commentary to add to our 
brief introduction (in No. 277) : a few mis- 
cellaneous extracts will best speak its qua- 
lities, and show our readers what it is. 

In Exodus.—No. 145.—i. 11. Therefore they 
did set over them task-masters, to afflict them with 
their burdens.| Similar measures of despotism 
are also to be-found in the East, in more 
modern times. Rosert Kwox, in his De- 
scription of Ceylon, says, “‘ that the King of 
Ceylon often employs his people on immense 
works, which can. scarcely be accomplished 
in several years, that he may accustom them 
to servitude, and thus prevent them from 
rebelling against him, which they, perhaps, 
would do, if they had less employment. For 
this reason he never suffers his people to be 
idle, but is always thinking of seme new em- 
ployment for them. ArtsToTLe, (Polit. v. 11.) 
says, that ‘‘it is the custom of tyrants to 
oppress their subjects, that they might not 
be obliged to maintain a guard, and that the 
people, chained down by daily labour, might 
not have time to contrive plans of rebellion.” 
Tarquin the Proud, out of mistrust, employed 
the Roman people in hard labour, particulatly 
in digging the subterraneous canals or drains 
in the city of Rome. Livy, i. 56.59. Rosen- 
MULLER. 

In Deuteronomy.—No. 337.—xxii. 10. Thou 
shalt not plough with an ox and an ass together,] 
Le Clere and some others think that this tex 
is to be taken in a symbolical sense, and that 
intermarriages with pagans and unbelievers 
are forbidden by it. imonides and the 
Jewish rabbies are of opinion, that this 
prohibition was given in consequence of the 
ox béing a clean, and the ass.an unclean 
animal. But no other interpretation need 
be sought than that which arises from the 
humanity shewn to animals in various parts 
of the ¢ laws. The ass.is lower than 
the ox, and when in a yoke together must 








bear the principal weight, and that in a very 
painful position of the neck: his steps are 
unequal, and his strength’ is inferior, which 
raust occasion an irregular draught, and 
great oppression to both, The ass is a stub- 
born, refractory, and, im these countries, a 
spirited creature: the ox, on the 
is gentle, tractable, and patient: 
on agriculture, therefore, have given the 
same precept as Moses, and Calpurnius says 
generally, Ne pecora quidem Jugo nisi par 
suecedant. ‘ Letno cattle be yoked togeth 
except they match.” Cruel and ary pane 
as this practice is, we may su it was 
not uncommon : for we find it Uinded to in 
the Aulularia of Plautus, act i. s. 4,. Old 
Euclio, addressing himself to Megadorus, 
says, Nunc si filiam locassem meam tibi, in 
mentem venit. Te bovem esse, et me esse 
asellum, ubi tecum conjunctus sim, ‘If I 
were to give my daughter to you, it eccurs 
to me, that when we had formed this alliance, 
I should be the ass, and you the ox,” 

In Joshua.—No. 353.—ii. 1. And the spies 
went to Jericho, and came into a harlot’s house, 
named Rahab, and lodged there.] ‘‘ Most of the 
Eastern cities contain one ecaravansary at 
least, for the reception of strangers ; smaller 
places, called choultries, are erected by 
charitable persons, or munificent princes, in 
forests, plains, and deserts, for the accom- 
modation of travellers. Near them is general 
a well, and a cistern for the cattle: abrahm 
or fakeer often resides there to furnish the 
ay with food, and the few necessaries 

e may stand in need of, . Beautifull ee 
Sir W. Jonzs describe such an act ake - 
cence in an Arabian female ; 

To cheer with sweet repast the faititing guest, 

To lull the weary on the couch of rest, 

To warm the traveller, numb’d with winter's cold, 

The young to cherish, to support the eld ; 

The sad to comfort; and the weak ; 

The poor to shelter, and the lost -diréct : 

These are Selima’s cares, her glorious task, 

Can heaven a nubler give, or mortals ask:? [roves 

When, chill’d with fear, thé trembling ‘pilgriin 

Through pathless deserts, and thfough’ tangled 
groves, 

Where mantling darkness spreads a dragon wing, 

And birds of death their fatal dirges sing : 

While vapours pale a dreadful glimmering cast, 

And thrilling horror howls in every blast; [ligttt, 

She cheers his gloom with streams of bursting 

By day a sun, a beaming moon by night. 


“ When benighted in dreary solitude, tra- 
vellers in India were thus certain, within. a 
moderate distance, to find one of these 
buildings appropriated for their accommoda- 
tion, and were often pugie’ with the neces- 
saries of life gratis.” Forses’s Oriental Me. 
moirs, vol. iii. p, 122. vol. i. pp. 250. _ ’ 

Dr. FRANKLIN says, that among the Indians 
of North America there is in every village a 
vacant dwelling, called the stranger’s houge. 
Hither the traveller is led by two old mep, 
who procure him victuals, and skins to re- 
pose on, exacting nothing for the. enter- 
tainment. See Barrowomeo, by Johnston, 
p. 68. 287. Bucuanan, in Pinkerton, part 
xxiii. p. 579. vol. viii. p. 7765. vol. ix. p. 89. 
Among the ancients, women epreraly Kept 
honses of entertainment, “Among 
Egyptians, the women carry on all 


the men continue at home. and weave.” 
eapeey Bis 
Lus. le Ie Ba De asser' me Oey e 
the slaves of the women in Egypt, ant tliat 
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it is “stipulated in the marriage contract, 
that the woman shall be the ruler of her hus- 
band, and that he shall obey her in all things.” 
See also SopHocies, (dip. Col. v. 352. Apu- 
Letus, Metam. lib. i. p. 18. edit. bip. 

In Judges—No. 386.—v. 25. She brought 
forth butter in a lordly dish.| Speaking of the 
hospitable manner in which he was received 
at a house in Tronyen in Norway, Dr. CLARKE, 
(Travels, vol. do 620.) says, ‘‘ If but a bit of 
batter be called for in one of these houses, a 
mass is brought forth weighing six or eight 

s; and so highly ornamented, being 

turned ont of moulds, with the shape of 
cathedrals set off with Gothic spires, and 
various other devices, that, according to the 
language of our English farmers’ wives, we 
should deem it almost a pity to cut it. 
Throughout this part of Norway, the famil 
plate of butter seemed to be the state dish 
of the house : wherever we sat down to make 
a meal, this offering was first made, as in the 
tents of the primeval Arabs, when Jael, the 
wife of Heber’ the Kenite, brought forth 
butter in a lordly dish.” 
» In 2 Samuel.—No. 486.—vi. 15. And David 
and all the house of Israel brought up the ark of the 
Lord with shoutings.] Such OAodvypo, as the 
Greeks call them, were used before their 
gods. Ezex. SpaNHEMIUs’s Observat. on Cal- 
limachus. Hym. ad Delum. v. 258. Ododvtew 
auciently signified to shout for joy. The 
Latin word Ululare is used by Statius for 
exultare. This sort of rejoicing is practised 
by the Abyssinians, ih the evening of our 
Lord’s resurrection, when men and women 
shout, clap their hands, and dance to several 
instruments of music till morning light, and 
all this in their churches. LupoLpHus’s Com- 
ment. Hist. Zthiopia, p. 381. 

*¢ Our, last day’s march afforded me some 
, opportunities of conversing with a native of 
this country, whom we overtook on the road: 
from him I learned, that the shrill cry, like a 
very quick repetition of the word, el, or /el, 
lel, lel, lel, with which, between Cazerun and 
. Bushehr, the women, chiefly of Arab descent, 
had welcomed us, as expressing joy, was the 
!same which they used during the mournful 
ceremony of a funeral.” Sir W. OusELEy’s 
Travels in the East, vol. i. p. 310. 

" & The Moorish women, to shew mirth and 
gladness, welcome each guest by squalling 
out for several times together, loo, loo, loo. 
At their funerals, also, and upon. other 
“melancholy occasions, they repeat the same 
noise, only they make it more deep and 
~ hollow, and end each period with some ven- 
‘ triloquous sighs.” SHaw’s Travels, p. 242. 
The Abyssinian women are accustomed to 
“welcome strangers with the acclamation, 
heli, li; li, li, li. Satt’s Travels in Abyssinia, 
~p. 242. The Egyptian women cry out luy, 
uy, luy. WaAtpoLe’s Memoirs on Europ. and 
Asiat. Turkey, vol. i. p. 394, 
Did David accompany his dancing on this 
- occasion, with an appropriate sacred song, 
: Or festive Psalm? sach for instance, as 
Psalm ixviii. If so, his conduct will receive 
~ illustration from the following incident, which 
occurred to Captain H. Wilson, at one of the 
Pelew Islands, when the natives kept a day 
of festivity, on the capture of a war-canoe. 
: & They ornamented themselves with plantain 
leaves, nicely paired into stripes, like our 
ribbons, Which, being of a yellowish colour, 


_ had a good effect on their dark skins ; then | Cam 

ming themselves into circles, one within 
’ another, an —T person began a ‘song, or 
dong sentence, a 


on his coming to the end 





of it, all the dancers joined in concert, dancing 
at the same time: then a new sentence was 
pronounced and danced to ; which continued 
till every one had sung, and his verse had 
been danced to. Their manner of dancing 
does not consist so much in capering and 
leaping, or other feats of agility, as in a cer- 
tain method of reclining their bodies, and 
yet preserving their balance.” 

In 2 Kings.—No. 605.—xix. 24. With the 
sole of my feet have I dried up all the rivers of be- 
sieged places.) ‘* Gospaat, king of the world, 
possessed matchless good fortune, he was 
lord of two brides, the earth and her wealth ; 
when his innumerable army marched, the 
heavens were so filled with the dust of their 
feet, that the birds of the air could not rest 
upon it.” 

“‘ At Moodgoghreree, where is encamped 
his victorious army; across whose river a 
bridge of boats is constructed for a road, 
which is mistaken for a chain of mountains ; 
where immense herds of elephants, like thick 
black clouds, so darken the face of day, the 
people think it the season of the rains; 
whither the princes of the north send so man 
troops of horse, that the dust of their hoofs 
spreads darkness on all sides ; whither re- 
sort so many mighty chiefs of Tumbodweep, 
to pay their respects, that the earth sinks be- 
neath the weight of their attendants.” Asiatic 
Researches. After this how flat and low is the 
fulsome boast of the haughty Sennacherib. 

In Esther.—No. 662.—vii. 7. Then the king 
rising from the banquet of wine in his wrath, went 
into the paluce garden.| ‘* When the king of 
Persia,” says TAVERNIER( Trav. parti. p. 241.) 
‘‘ orders a person to be executed, and then 
rises, and goes into a woman’s apartment, it 
is a sign that no mercy is to be hoped for.” 
But even the sudden rising of the king in 
anger, was the same as if he had pronounced 
the sentence of death. OLEARtus relates an 
instance of it which occurred when he was 
in Persia (Travels in Persia, book v. chap. 34. 
p. 343.) Schah Sefi once felt himself offended 
by unseasonable jokes, which one of his fa- 
vourites allowed himself in his presence. The 
king immediately rose and retired, upon 
which the favourite saw that his life was 
forfeited. He went home in confusion, and 
in a few hours afterwards the king sent for 
his head. RoseNMULLER. 

In Job.—No. 693.—xvi. 10. They have smit- 
ten me upon the cheek reproachfully.] From the 
following extracts, this treatment appears 
to have been considered very injurious. 
‘* Davagé was deeply incensed : nor could I 
do more than induce him to come to the 
factory on business while I was there ; 
Mr. Pringle having, in one of his fits, struck 
him on the cheek with the sole of his slipper ; 
the deepest insult that can be offered to an 
Asiatic; among whom it is considered as a 
mark of disrespect to touch even the sole of 
the foot.” Lord VaLentia’s Voyages and Tra- 
vels, vol. ii. p. 379. 

‘In the Mahratta camp, belonging to 
Scindia, his prime-minister, Surjee Rao, was 
murdered in the open bazar : his mistresses 
were, as usual, stripped of all they possessed ; 
and his favorite one was’ sent for to court, 
and severely beaten in: the presence of 
Scindia’s wife, who added to the. indignity, 
by. giving her several blows herself with a 
slipper.” BrouGuton’s Letters from a Mahratta 


When the vazir declared himself unable 
to procure the money, Fathh Ali Shah re- 
proached him for his crimes, struck him on 
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the face, and with the high wooden heel of a 
slipper, always iron bound, beat out ‘several 
of his teeth.” Sir W. Ovsexey’s Travels in 
the East, vol. ii. p. 209. 

The Hindoo, religiously abstaining from 
animal food and intoxicating liquors, be- 
comes thereby of so very mild a temper, that 
he can bear almost any thing without emo- 
tion, except slippering; that is, a stroke 
with the sole of a slipper or sandal, after a 
person has taken it off his toot and spit on it; 
this is dreaded above all affronts ; and con- 
sidered as no less ignominious than spitting 
in the face, or bespattering with dirt among 
Europeans.. OvinGTON’s Voyage to Surat, p.357. 














ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette, 


i June 8, 1822. 
Sir,—A friend has just pointed out to 
me an article in your last Number, (headed 
An Irish ror nS in which you make 
yourself and your readers merry at my ex- 


Y | pense; because in the Lexicon subjoined to 


my Serecrions from Lucran I interpret 
Siarracba: “ to live,” while the only passage 
in the work where the word occurs is one 
in which of vexpos (the dead, or the shades) 
are described in the other world as 8:arrwpevoe 
kara dyn, “‘ living classed according to their 
tribes,” &c. You are pleased to mark the 
interpretation of “ dead people living,” &c. 
as “ a tolerably fair Hibernicism.” 

If it be, Sir, give me leave to say that the 
Hibernicism is not mine, but Luctan’s; and 
that it is Lucian’s not only in this passage, 
but throughout all his Dialogues of the 
Dead ; and even imbodied-in the very title 
vexpixot Siadoyo. Any one the most mode- 
rately acquainted with that author knows, 
that he describes the dead, or those who 
have done with this life, as possessing a 
kind of existence in another life, about the 
nature and reality of which, however, he 
betrays (as was natural) the most complete 
scepticism. And although the defence of 
my Hibernicism may afford you additional 
matter of merriment, I must confess that I 
see no blunder in the idea of the dead living 
in another world. 

If your objection be to the accuracy of my 
interpretation of the word d:arravda1, [ would 
invite you to propose your own. In the mean 
time I assert, that “ to live,” in that sense, 
which the English expression often bears, of 
following a certain course of life is the proper 
meaning of the Greek verb: a meaning 
which is sufficiently ascertained by the two 
compounds given in’ the same Hibernian 
Lexicon, evdirracba: and peradiarracda; as 
well as supported by all the standard lexi- 
cographers, not Irish, who interpret the 
word by vitam digere ; and still more de- 
cisively authenticated‘ by the following ex- 
amples, out of many others which I could 
adduce. Thucyd. |. il. c. 14. and 52. Xen. Li. 
Memer. c. 6. 1. ii. c. 3. Ke iii. extr. Soph. 
Cd. Col. v. 769. 

Yours being the first notice taken by an 
English Journalist of any of my publica- 
tions, classical or scientific; and this notice 
being marked (I freely say) with characters 





of great ignorance, unfairness, and illibe- 
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ity; 1 from Philip drunk to Philip 
aeet yo on ~ y our. and 
justice. of your second thoughts for the 
insertion of this vindication in your next 
Number :* though I am aware that an Irish 
scholar may think himself flattered when 


. he is even made the whetstone for me 
How- 


ing the wit of an English reviewer. 
ever, as I have removed my residence to 
this country, it is to be hoped that under 
the influence of your atmosphere and criti- 
cal animadversions, I shall gradually be 
divested of my Hibernicisms; and shall also 
learn that courtesy to strangers, for which 
your countrymen are distinguished. 
I am, Sir, 
Your Irish Lexicographer, 
Joun WALKER. 
8, Camden Street, Camden Town. 
* We comply, and that all may be fair play be- 
tween Mr. Walker and us, we do not peck co hel 
his defence with a single comment,—Zd¢. 





DEAF AND DUMB ASYLUM. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Sir,—Reading in the Literary Gazette of 


yesterday an account from Paris of the 
death of the Abbé Sicard, and the remarks 
on the Deaf and Dumb Institution in that 
city, I cannot, in justice to my own feelings, 
refrain from calling to the attention of the 
British public, through the medium of your 
excellent and widely circulated paper, the 
Deaf and Dumb Institution of London. I 
have achild, unfortunately deprived of hear- 
ing, educating in that establishment, and I 
can speak to the judicious and effective 
og — by the principal instructor, 

. Watson, In this establishment it is 
no uncommon thing for the pupils to be so 
instructed as to be able to become teachers. 
It is part of the plan pursued, for a portion 
of the teachers at all times to be chosen out 
of the deaf young men who have received 
their education in the Asylum. ButI wish to 
attract your regards to a peculiar feature in 
the British Institution—that of teaching 
the deaf to speak. ‘There is an attendant 
now in the Asylum who speaks as clearly 
and distinctly as one who really possesses 
the faculty of hearing. I know a gentle- 
man (there educated) who will hold a con- 
versation of some duration without his de- 
fect being discoverable. I do not say all 
acquire the faculty of making you under- 
stand them by speech, but many do, and 
most are — of expressing their wants 
and wishes by a few words. 

The Abbé Sicard was not the first person 


who brought this most useful art to its pre- 
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= -eeuerrann eve, erecta a 
les ? 

Why some of the exhibitors give such 
just portraits of their originals, that they 
cannot be made to suit any body else? whilst 
there are other portraits so well contrived, 
that, like swivel guns, they are at the turn 
of —_ one, so innocent of any particular 
resemblance as to be every man’s market— 
surely a great recommendation in a mer- 
cantile country. 

Whether, as Mr. Westmacott has shewn 
by his matchless head of Psyche that'it is 
possible to display upon marble the truest 
feminine sensibility and feeling, there would 
be any harm if, in our future national mo- 
numents at St. Paul’s, the heads of our 
groups had somewhat more of sentiment 
and expression than are contained in a 
bunch of turnips? 

Why, when we have so many ruts in our 
roads asking to be filled up, the Commis- 
sioners of Pavements do not clear away the 
rubbish contained within the railing in the 
front of St. Paul's, and said to be called 
Queen Anne and the four Quarters of the 
World? or whether, as foreigners say ‘‘ they 
never laugh in England,” this group is 
meant (when they visit St. Paul’s) to put 
the English to the trial? 

Why the great western door of St. Paul’s, 
affording oie a vista to the Cupola, is 
never opened ? whether the Dean and Chap- 
ter are afraid that, by letting in so much 
light and air to the church, all the damp and 
mildew would be excluded? or whether it 
is intended for the benefit of trade, the 
little door which is opened being built close 
against Mr. Vanhagen’s pastry shop? 
Whether, as we have just had an exposé 
of the profits of so many of our traders in 
literature, it might not gratify curiosity, 
without being a more unfair display of the 
secrets of trade, to learn who gets most by 
their Exhibitions—Polito at Exeter Iona 
the Dean and Chapter of Westminster by 
the Wax-work at the Abbey, or Gyngell by 
his splendid Show at Bart'le’my Tide? and 
whether these are not at present our prim- 
est exhibitors? 

Whether Mr. M. A. Taylor, who under- 
took by his late Bill to make Steam Engines 
consume their own smoke, would have any 
objection to stand any day a little before he 
dined just for two minutes on Blackfriar's 
Bridge, looking towards Surrey? and whe- 
ther, if he did so, he might not, by the ope- 
ration, save himself the expense of a dinner, 
deducting only the necessary charge for a 
dose of physic, or a patent chimney-sweep- 
ing machine, to clear out his inside after 


sent perfection. I believe the first persons | 11° trial? 


were Mr. Braidwood of Edinburgh, and the 


Abbé de l’Eppé, of Paris. 
I am, Sir, &c. &c. 


9 June 1822. An OLp Susscriper. 





-s& FEW QUERIES. 
Take this : : 
What's this ?———Old Play. 


What the reason is that the finest Square 
in England, perhaps in Europe, (Lincoln’s- 
Inn-Fields,) should be so sedulously and 
carefully shut out from all observation, as if 
it were a thing to be ashamed of; and, 
though within a few yards on each side of 
the two greatest thoroughfares in London, 
no opening into it but by bye-ways and 


Why the numbers are so ingeniously|alleys? whether any very atrocious act, 
. placed on the pictures at the Exhibition as any horrible murder, has ever been com- 
to. make up just one half the fatigue of the | mitted within its precincts, to bring this 
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no other reason why it is deemed proper to 
conceal it, than the great number of lawyers 
living in it? 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Oxrorp, May 18.—On Monday last, the 
Rev. Frederick Sullivan, of All Souls’-college, 
was admitted Master of Arts. 

On Wednesday last, the following degrees 
were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts—Rev. T. Marker, Exeter 
College ; Rev. R. Gordon, Fellow of New 
College ; and Rev. J. A. Templer, Merton 
College. 

Bachelors of Arts—Hon. C. Finch, Merton 
College; W. S. Gillett, Exeter College; 
G. Gilbert, Wadham College; H. Gibbs, 
Exhibitioner of Lincoln College ; G. A. Ha- 
milton, Trinity College; S. Jay, C. J. F. Clin- 
ton, and W. J. Goodden, Oriel College; 
C. Ross, Christ Church ; T. 8. Escott, Baliol 
College ; R. Howell, and O. Jenkins, scholars 
of Jesus ge ; J. Hawley, St. John’s Cel- 
lege; J. D. Ostrehan, Worcester College ; 
and R. Greswell, scholar of Worcester Col. 

June 1.—The Prizes for the present year 
were yesterday adjudged to the following 
Gentlemen :— 

The Chancellor's Prizes—“‘ Alpes ab Annibale 
Superate ’—Latin Verse, to Mr. J. Curzon, 
Brasennose College.-—“* On Moral Evidence ”’ 
—an English Essay, to Mr. W. A. Shirley, 
NewCollege.—“ An revera prevaluerit apud 
Eruditiores Antiquorum Polytheismus”’—a 
Latin Essay, to Mr. J. B. Ottley, Oriel Col. 

Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize —** Palmyra” — 
English Verse, to Mr. A. Barber, Wadham 
College. 


CAMBRIDGE, May 24.—On Wedneaday last, 
the following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts. —J. J. Pemberton, and 
W. Bradney, Trinity College ; W. Brougham, 
Fellow of Jesus College. 

Bachelor of Arts—S. G, Fairtlongh, Christ 
College. ‘ 

May 31.—On Wednesday last, the Mem- 
bers of the Senzte assembled to elect a Pro- 
fessor of Mineralogy, in the room of the late 
Dr. E. D. Clarke, J.S.Henslow, Esq. M.A. 
and the Rev. F. Lunn, M.A. of St. John’s 
College, were nominated by the Heads of 
Houses. Before the scrutiny commenced, a 
protest was presented by two Members of 
the Senate against the mode of election by 
nomination, and the Rey. T. Jephson, B.D. 
of St. John’s College, was propo as a 
third candidate. A large majority of the 
Members of the Senate are understood to 
have tendered their votes for his election. 
At the termination of the poll, the votes so 
tendered were not read over by the Proctor, 
and Mr. Henslow was declared duly elected. 
We understand that a great number of the 
Members of the Senate have resolved to 
institute proceedings in one of the higher 
courts, for the purpose of obtaining a decision 
on this important quesation.—Cambridge Chron. 

At a congregation on Tuesday last, the 
following degrees were Bn ses 4 i 

Masters of Arts—Rev. J. Dewe, Fellow of 
ee College ; W. Horton, St, John’s Col- 
lege. 

Bachelor in Civil Law.—C. P. Vivian, Trinity 


hall, 

—— in Physic.—E. Lambert, Pembroke 
all. , 
Bachelor of Arts,—-E. Blackett, St. John’s Col- 





day in finding them out,—whether there|heavy doom upon it? or whether there is 
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Volcano—A German journal mentions 
that the directors of-the. Kussian-A merican 
company have received intelligence of a 
‘dreadful volcanic explosion which took place 
‘on the 2ist of March 18920, in one of the 
Aleutian islands, The night was very dark 
and gloomy, and a violent gale blew from 
. the south-east. is was succeeded by an 
-earthquake, accompanied by subterraneous 
thunder, The whole atmosphere appeared 
ignited, and it became so light, that every 
object was perfectly visible. Shortly after, 
: showers of sand and ashes descended in 
such immense quantities as to obscure all 
‘vision. ‘1 his phenomenon continued through- 
out the remainder of the night. At day- 
break | pee changed, and the showers of 
sand and ashes ceased. The sea-water be- 
came thick, and the river water assumed the 
.colour and thickness of beer, and was so 
extremely bitter as to be unfit for use.—At 
the island of Umnak; about a hundred 
-wersts distant from Unalaschka, a volcanic 
eruption also took place. The crater is now 
about. fifteen wersts from the sea-shore, 
though. it was before biit five wersts from 
the coast. Hence it is evident that the 
‘island has been extended by the volcanic 
eruption, ani a the sea, from the same 
“Cause, to a considerable dis- 





MATHEMATICS. 
The Proposition is, “ to divide a rectangulat 
’ parallelogram into two equal paitey ond 
of which parts shall be similar to the 
whole parallelogram.” 
soLUTions, 
—. 














D 
ed parallelogram, 


Let aBép be the pro 
At a in the line AB make the angle BAH= 


‘half a right angle, and take An=AR, and from 
8 let fall on an the — HE. Draw 
the diagonal Ac, and from £ parallel to Bc 
draw EF, and F¢ parallel tocp, The paral- 
lélogtam AEFG will be half the parallelogram 

roposed, and similar to that parallelogram. 
the angle £An being half a right angle, 

“BHA must so likewise, and therefore 

ASEH and AH? (or AB’) by 47. 1. Etc. 

‘Em!=Ak?=2ax?, But as the As AEF, ABC 
are similar, and areas of similar figures are to 
‘each other in the ratio of the squares of their 
homo! 8 sides, the area of the AAEF: 
area Of the A ABC::AE?: AB?:;$:1 a8 for 

Fa edt gale br and pc are - 
‘tively equal to az and AB, the area of the 
“AAPG: area of thé A. De::FG?: Dct::4: 1 
_ Therefore, sum or the = aEFe is half of 

gam of the 48 A#C, ADC, or the parallelo- 

Aa Rigpoeed, and it is similar to it: for 

Bs, FG : DEsAG } ADi:EF : BC 
oi - OF ABS AB::EF: BC 

. ~) @t ABD PAB BC 
that is, the sides about the equal angles -are 
proportional.—Q, .E D, 


AND 


os: 
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By Canras. 
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ABDC is the greater lar (1); AKFE the 
(2 similar to it and = to half of it (by propo- 
sition.) Let aB=b, Ac=a, AE=2, AK=y; 
then ab=whole area of [] ab, and ry=area 
of O ire Again, since (by Euc. Book 6. 
prop. 26, the similar [] aF; AD are about the 


same diameter) AKF, ABD are <7s. 
ak AB Yy b b r ab 
“a ae ener 


a 
“. 23=@ or r= 7 =a sin. 45° (to rad. 1.) 


a b : 
ote 9=5°=7a = b sin, 45°, 
Hence we might deduce a néat geometri- 
cal construction : 


A K 




















D 

Cor.1. If the fig. ap. be a square, then 
a=, and .. r=a sin. 45 (to rad. 1,)=y-~. 
from A as centre and rad. ac (=aB) describe 
the are cFB cutting the diagonal ApinF draw 
FK, FE | to AB, AC respectively, then the 
square Ex will be half of the square cB. 

Cor. 2. Hence the well known ttigonome- 
trical formula 2 sin.? 45=tan.? 45. 


Cor. If the required Dis to be =* qr. OO 


atid similar to it — then t= and gtk. 
Vz a x 


By Q. 
A E N B 


Fo a 








‘ 




















c H K* 
Let ap be the proposed right-angled 
parallelogram—it is required to divide it into 
two equal parts, one of which shall be similar to 
the whole. 

Upon ac. describe the square ACNK ; 
bisect the sides Ac, AN, join the points 
F and £, and open, we line F& describe the 
squate FEGH. sqtave is eqttal to half 





the square ACKN, and is similar to it. For, 





draw the lite Fé parallel to aw or ex 
FANG is a paratiélégram, and is on the 
same base Fe, and between the same paral- 
lels, AN; FG, as the tri FEG, and is 
therefore double of it. In same manner 
the parallelogram FGKC is double the tzi- 
angle FHG*, and consequently; the whole 
ANCK is double the square ErGu, formed 
of the two triangles FEG, FHG*but 
FEGH being a square, and being half the 
square ACKN, is siinilar to it, and tliir 
sides are therefore reciprocally proportionate 
—vit. FE: AC::EG: AN, &c. Having this 
found the proportion of F & to Ac, make zc= 
to FE. - Then as ac: 7/:AB: 2y, whieh xy 
is found either by repeating the same process 
on the side 4B of the given parallelogram, 
or by the 12th Prop. 6th Bk. Euclid. Com- 
plete the parallelogram xz ys¢, and it will be 
half the parallelogram ap, and will likewise 
be similar to it—which was to be done. 

SS 

FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY, 

Ir was our intention to have exténded 
our observations on local views in our last, 
but the old proverb of “ Needs must ” ap- 
plies oftener to Editors than perhaps to any 
other class of men, and it was under an 
imperative mandate that our notice was 
shortened. We shall therefore resume the 
subject by observing, that if the generalized 
view or the romantic forms of the pictu- 
resque are seen with delight and contem- 
plated with admiration, the local remains 
of ancient structures have an interest yet 
beyond those qualities in art. There are few 
such pictures which do not offer some asso- 
ciations either with their known history or 
particular traditions. Of their forms, but fur 
the pencil of the artist we should have no 
idea ; for verbal descriptions, however accu- 
rate, are but as characters marked in the 
sand, In some instances, modern improve- 
ments, and in others the ravages of war, 
anticipate the work of Time, till by de- 
grees the stately abbey, the lofty tower, 
and the antique mansion, are swept from 
our sight, e delight to see as much as 
possible of these preserved by the artist. 

No. 239. View of the Market and Foun- 
tain of the Innocents, Paris. J. J. Chalon.-— 

his is one of those subjects which has 
called forth our remarks, and which, from 
the aspect of recent events, it would not 
have been surprising to have found levelled 
with the dust. The fidelity of hand which 
has here traced the picturesque scene as it 
exists, has also increased its interest by the 
introduction of figures and groups most 
faithfuliy pourtrayed. The action and ges- 
ture, as well as the costume, are entirely 
French ; and we are particularly entertained 
with the scolding market women and the 
nonchalance of a bystander. Indeed. the 
whole drama is alive; theré is, however, 
we think, too much of the dry and hard in 
the style of painting, and éspecially in the 
buildings, ; ; 

. 162, View in Patis; 447. Sketch of a 
Fair at Rottérdath. Long.—To the 
saine class belong these chatming produc- 
tions of @ lady's pencil, They ate full of 
truth: and cl r; combining therewith 
the rare qualities of grace in design and 
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vbeauty of-execution. Itis a more difficult 
.thing than is commonly imagined to accom- 
-plish what these pictures do accomplish ;— 
-with an ease and facility which looks as if 
only the slightest effort were made to re- 
“present minute traits of nature and every 
-variety of expression as faithfully as by the 
most laboured painting. 
gunn! PORTRAITS. 
Of our Portraits, the only staple commo- 
modity of art, we have taken but a cursory 
‘notice, though many of them are well de- 
serving of attention, notonly for their merit 
-as portraits, but for the interest they acquire 
-from their execution, and the taste displayed 
in their atrangemeut and accessories. 
There has beet: a great deal said about the 
circumscribed interest which Portraits excite; 
‘but accompanied as most of them are with 
every variety of the picturesque, we cannot 
acquiesce in the great distance at which 
some are inclined to place this class of 
art from that of historical compositions. 
In the present Exhibition, Portraits sus- 
tain a high character, mingling and con- 
‘trasting with the stibjects of history, imagi- 
‘nation, and landscape scenery, to'their com- 
-mon advantage. 
«We feel uo inclination to detail that 
-which may readily be seen, or to speak 
much of those likenesses which speak for 
themselves. We have however, on most 
occasions of ‘this sort, our regrets at seeing 

our friends and acquaintances raised to a 
‘most unenvied and unenviable height! 
-Others with whom, from the glimpses we 
‘obtain, we should be glad to be better ac- 
quainted, have put on their best looks to 
“no rs ae A ss they hang, and, like the 
Tosé in the ‘desert, ‘their carnations are 
‘doomed to “ blush unseen.” 

Portrait painting does not admit of that 
‘diversity of which landscape and poetical 
subjects allow. The Artist is not always 
left-to consult his own taste; in very few 
instances ‘may he venture to indulge in the 
styles cf Rembrandt, ‘Titian, or Vandyke ; 
and were he to do so, (provided the critic 
would say ‘he were competent) he would 
soon be called tu a sense of his mistake, by 
‘the neglect that would follow such a prac- 
tice. Nor must he dare to exercise his 
‘own judgment throughout in his arrange- 
‘ment, till his practice ahd his: fame have 
established hitn above dictation. It is 
curious, however, to see the bias of our 
Artists tending towards seme favourite 
“style, or conveying some sentiment which 
might elevate or bring out the eharacter of 


_ their prototype. It would-not be diffictilt 


to point out itistances in which ‘this devia- 
tion from the dry and formal maiiner of 
ordinary fife has been most successfully 
employed, arid where the taste of the Artist 
has prodticed a sttiking effect, and imparted 
‘@ superior interest. ; 

In the Portrait of His Majesty, Sir 
“Thomas Lawrence had nothing to study but 
‘the atengeiies. of the accessories.” The 
Commanding and dignified attitude is not 
an appendage it is a part of the King 
‘himself, is always with him. In his 
‘Countess ‘of. Blesinton, the President “had 
wo consider among the variety of graces 
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resented to him, which to choose; and he 
Oe judiciously ‘taken that of Simplicity, 
which renders this so beautiful a portrait of 
so beautiful a woman. Animated with the 
subject she is contemplating, the likeness 
of Mrs, Littleton. communicates to the 
spectator the same lively emotion. __ 

Itis thus in the Mother and Child of 
Mr. Shee we recognise the Madonna ; and 
in his Young Lady, No. 169, the most per- 
fect form of quiet contemplation. ; 

It is easy to see also that in the Portrait 
of Sir B. Hobhouse, by Phillips, no con- 
straint has been put on the will of the 
Artist, and he has succeeded. to perfection 
in giving the easy and unaffected character 
of life. We pause for a moment in recol- 
lecting the affectation of the French Pur- 
traits, as seen in those of H. Rigaud, about 
the time of Louis xiv.: how full of bustle 
and circumstance, of drapery and lace, they 
appear! We may at least congratulate our- 
selves on the good sense in the choice that 
now prevails, and on the nature that is now 
displayed. 





IRISH ACADEMY. 

Tue Artists of Ireland. have been incor- 
porated into a Society similar to the Royal 
Academy. in this country. A council of 
fourteen Academicians has been chosen, 
and ten associates are to be elected next 
year from exhibitors of Irish art, 





ENGRAVING: CHRIST HEALING THE SICK, 
(From West’s Painting, by C, Heath.) 

This Engraving being at last finished, and 
in a style not to discredit the Fine Arts of 
the country, it may be agreeable to recall the 
circumstances under which the picture and 
the plate from it were produced. In Fe- 
bruary 1811, the Directors of the British 
Institution offered the late President of the 
Royal Academy three thousand guineas for 
his Christ Healing the Sick, which he had 

ainted for the purpose of presenting to an 
Rrospital at Philadelphia ; of which offer 
Mr. West accepted,—obtaining leave tomake 
a copy for Philadelphia, which he finished 
and sent about three years ago. The plan 
proposed for raising this sum was by fifty; 
guinea subscriptions among the Governors 
of the Institution ; each subscriber to re- 
ceive as a bonus, two proofs, one print, and 
two etchings of a plate to be engraved by 
Mr. Charles Heath; and it was further 
agreed that no proofs should be printed ex- 
cept for subscribers. Mr. Heath’s engage- 
ment for the Engraving was eighteen hun- 
dred guineas, and the time limited for its 
execution four years. Eleven years has 
however elapsed, and we doubt not it will 
be news, to those interested’ in the 
work, to hear from us that it is at length 
completed. The plate is now printing, and 
the impressions will, we understand, be de- 
livered to subscribers during next month: 
the subscribers to the picture being now 
receiving their impressions. We_ have 
looked at a proof in the lobby of the British 
Institution, and it affords us pleasure to say 
that iit is very ably-dene: ‘Mr. Heath a: 
pears to have exerted his own talents largely 





upon it, and not assigned (as is too 
the fashion in the wholesale line of engrav- 
ing at present carried on) the work to -infe- 
rior artists. The result is atcordingly a 
very clever print—the style aulted the 
subject—the expression and effect well pre- 
served—and the ensemble affording at idea 
of the miracle, not -less satisf ~to-the 
mind of the beholder than the original 
whence it has been taken, 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
; LINES . 
On seeing a picture of Care placed neat the ground 
in the present Exhibition. : 

They much mistook thy station, CARE, 

Who placed thee level with the ground ; — 
The loftiest must thy presence share, « 

With those who wept, or who abound. 


Who seeks to shun thy haggard eye, 
In wealth, in power, or, gay excess; 

Will find thy influence ever nigh, 
Nor feel diy hand in all the less. 


“ Take any shape,” fly far and wide, 
The fiend pursues with steady pace ; 
And like an overwhelming tide, 
Will wrdp thee in a cold embrace.-—PRorTevs. 





aoe 


LINES. 


I sat in my bower alone, at night; 
While o’er:it the moonbeams sweetly shione; : 
I look’d on the sky, with their glory bright, . - 
And worshipp’d the God of that starry throne. 


I gazed on earth : that pure light blending 1 
‘ With night’s déep shade, so mellow’d the scene, 
That I felt its beauty to sadness tending, . [been. 
And ponder’d o'er errors arid woes which had 


Oh! bitter was then the thought that sprung, 
Of my youth’s bright promise by passion blighted ; 
And keenly the arrows of conscience stung =~ 
For deeds of folly, and duties slighted. 


I wept, too, o’er moments of joy and gladness, — 
That, scorching like solar heat, had flown ; 

And I sigh’d, that my life, all rapture dr sadness, 
So little the moonlight of pleasure had knoWn. 


I started—for music of tenderest strain 
Broke on the gloom of that pensive dream, 
Which thrill’d my heart with softér pain, [gleam. 
And sooth’d it, though not with Hope's bright 


I gazed oncé more on the vault of Heaven, 
Shining with stars, and from dark clouds free ; 
And I pray'd that, my sins.and faults forgivén,, . 
One star of mercy might rise for me, ’ 
June 4, 1822. A. Z. » 





EPIGRAMS. 
Poets’ rewards, ah! now-a-da 
Are nought but night and day grief; . 
Of old they had whole wreaths of Bays, 
And now they’ve but a Bay-leaf. a 


On the Duke of York's horse Moses winning at. 


At Ascot, when swift Moses won, 
(A thing not doné by slow fits!) 
What thought his royal Owner on ? 
He thought, the joke I'll tell to, yom... 
His Highness is a Bishop too, © 
On Moses and the Profits ——TEUTHA. 
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CaTCH, 
I love frolic, glee and fun:— 
Solitude and I are .one. 
I love goose at Michaelmas— 
And I a rosary and mass. 
Nor goose, mass, rosary, be mine, 
But a kind Lass and sparkling Wine. 

Paris, April 1822. 





TO A. WATER-FOWL. 
By Mr. Bryant, one wf the American Poets quoted 
‘ in a late Number of the Lit. Gaz. 
Whither, ’midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of day, 
Far through their rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitary way ? 
Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 
Thy figure floats along. 
Seek’st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or mate of river wide, 
Or where the rocking billows rise and sink 
On the chaf'd Ocean side ? 


There is a Power, whose care 
Teaches thy way along that pathless coast,— 
The desert and illimitable air,— ‘ 
Lone wandering, but not lost. 
All day thy wings have fann’d, 
At that far height, the cold thin atmosphere ; 
Yet stoop not, weary, to the welcome land, 
Though the dark night is near. 


And soon that toil shall end ; 
Sqon shalt thou find a summer home, and rest, 
And scream among thy fellows ; reeds shall bend 
Soon o’er thy shelter’d nest. 


Thou ’st gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallow’d up thy form; yet, on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
‘And shall-not soon depart. 
He, who from zone to zone 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way tha: I must tread alone, 
‘Will lead my steps aright. 


ND 
’ BIOGRAPHY. 
THE DUKE OF SAXE GOTHA, 
- The late Duke Augustus of Saxe Gotha, 
who died on the 17th May, at the age of only 
fifty. years, was a distinguished patron of 
learning. Of his own works nothing has 
been printed except “ The Kyllenion, or I 
too was in Arcadia, Gotha 1805.” But among 
his manuscripts there must be, nearly 
finished, two larger works of the Novel kind. 
He dedicated almost every morning to his 
extensive literary janine ee and to 
pe gpg he pone | Mp med and 
persons whom us en 
was the chief librarian Counsellor Tents 
This gentleman possesses perhaps the best 
likeness among the numerous portraits of 
the Duke, which was. painted by Graff as a 
resent to him. The travels of the lamented 
. Seetzen, uridertaken under his patron- 
» the residence of numerous artists in 
Italy at his expence, and the liberal en- 
couragement which he afforded to others, 
are striking proofs of his love of the Arts. 
He leaves a valuable cabinet of works of art 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, 


AND 





m animals. The Chinese cabinet, unequalled 
in Germany, perhaps in Europe, the collec- 
tions made by Seetzen, and his valuable 
private library, are bequeathed by his will 
to the public. He was buried on the 20th, 
in the park of his brother, Duke Frederick, 
in the island, by the side of his noble father. 
His —— afflicted widow, Princess Caro- 
line of Hesse, has given orders to prepare 
her grave also on the same spot. 





LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
Parisian Theatres and Dramatic Censures ;— 
Fine Arts ;—Literature and Science. 

- - - The melo-drame of Pauli is very 
attractive at the TheG@ire de la Gaité. This 
piece, which is not without merit, contains 
some yeseages applicable to existing political 
events. The enslaved Corsicans who sub- 
due their oppressors, the Genoese, are by 
the public regarded as the representatives of 
the Greeks of the present ay. The fate 
of Greece naturally enough excites sym- 
owed throughout the Continent, and the 

arisians loudly applauded the efforts of 
the Corsicans to recover their liberty, till at 
length the police interfered, and the dra- 
matic censorship has curtailed and modified 
several passages which touched upon liberty 
and oppression. - - - The Odéon, the second 
Theatre F is, has lately been re-con- 
structed, and is now managed by M. Lau- 
riston, minister of the King’s household, 
who must have had both a superabundance 
of time and money, before he could have 
thought of turning theatrical manager. At 
this theatre several new tragedies are pro- 
mised, in which Mdlle. Georges is to sus- 
tain the chief characters. - - The principal 
theatres of Paris cost the government, or 
rather the nation, immense sums of money, 
—120,000 francs are annually paid out of 
the treasury for the support of the Opera. 
The first The@tre Francais and the Italian 
Opera, receive each from 60,000 to 80,000 
francs, and the The&@tre de I’ Odéon 40,000. 
—There is another branch of the Fine 
Arts, to the support of which the French 
government hk ep large sums of mo- 
ney, namely, Painting and Sculpture. The 
encouragement which public establishments 
at Paris and other great cities in France 
hold out for the cultivation of the Fine Arts, 
occasions vast numbers of young men to 
study painting and sculpture. These artists 
are, for the most part, maintained by the 
government, by whom they are com- 
missioned to execute works which are dis- 
tributed through the provincial cities, This 
custom take’ its date from the time of Louis 
XIV., whose vanity prompted him to ex- 
tend protection to artists, who, in return, 
were required to exert their talent for the 
purpose of flattering him. During the last 
century, the Louvre was absolutely con- 


verted into Barracks for artists; Buonaparte 
vbliged them to evacuate, in order to afford 
an opportunity for completing the edifice, 
but at the same time the old Sorbonne 
was appropriated to their accommodation. 





of all kinds, also a collection of stones found 


They continued to enjoy tranquil possession 





of this place until last year, when the! 
were deprived of it, to make room for a new 
Rector of the Academy of Paris. As the 

vernment has now no other disposable 

uilding, the artists of the Louvre and the 
Sorbonne receive a certain sum to defray 
the expense of lodging, independently of 
the money they receive for their commis- 
sioned pictures and sculptures, 

On the 24th of April the four Academies 
composing the Institute held the public 
sitting, which, in obedience to a royal ordon- 
nance, is appointed for the celebvation of 
his Majesty’s restoration to his dominions, 
The four presidents of the Academies alter- 
nately superintend this meeting; and the 
office of president this year devolved on 
M. Gay-Lussac, who is at the head of the 
Academy of Sciences. Each academy fur- 
nishes a lecture for the sitting, and it is no 
easy task to supply the Parisian public with 
four lectures capable of affording interest 
and amusement ; for the Parisians, who are 
very subject to ennui, require to be inte- 
rested and amused even at the meetings of 
learned societies. On the present occasion, 
M. Gay-Lussac opened the business of the 
meeting with a speech which was calcu- 
lated to ensure approval. He alluded-with- 
out flattery to the event which occasioned the 
institution of this annual sitting, and next 
dwelt upon the advantages of the concentra- 
tion of the sciences. M. Dupin,who is known 
by his travels in Great Britain, next read a 
memoir, the apparent object of which was 
to prove the influence of commerce on the 
knowledge and civilization of the ancients ; 
but it was, in fact, rather an apology for 
commerce ; and the author delivered it with 
as much declamation and action as if he 
had been reciting a dramatic scene.. This 
singular manner of reading learned disser- 
tations is peculiar te M. Dupin, and is not 
observable in any other member of the 
Institute. - - - 

At this sitting two prizes, recently founded 
by private persons, were distributed for the 
first time. One was bequeathed by the late 
Comte de Volney, who, having invented a 
European alphabet to transcribe the Asiatic 
languages, left the Royal Institute a con- 
siderable sum to encourage all labours tend- 
ing to the completion of his favourite idea. 
This prize is regarded as useless by orien- 
talists, who are of opinion that the Asiatic 
languages must be written in their own 
characters, and that no European alphabet 
can be substituted without difficulty; but 
since the prize has been left, the Royal Insti- 
tute of course conforms with the will of the 
testator, and has commenced by proposing. 
a question to ascertain how the wish of 
the founder may be best carried into effect. 
Rewards were granted to the memoirs 
of two Germans, who have proved that 
M. Volney’s plan must necessarily be very 
limited in its application. As the prize sub- 
ject for next year, the Royal Institute has 
proposed the alphabet which is to be sub- 
stituted in Europe for the characters of the 
different languages of Asia. The other 

rize distributed at the meeting was that of 





. de Monthyon, the philanthropist, for the 
best moral work which appeared in the 
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rse of the year. But very few good 
as works ene to have been produced 
in France in 1821, as the prize been 
awarded to the author of a novel. It is, to 
be sure, an instructive novel, but still the 
Institute should have hesitated to distinguish 
a work of fiction; unless, indeed, no other 
publication had appeared which could in 
any way be compared with it for purity of 
moral. 





VARIETIES. 


At the Haymarket, which opens on Sa- 
turday, the author of Nigel is to be Terry- 
fed into a dramatist; in other and less mys- 
tical words, Mr. Terry has dramatized the 
Fortunes of Nigel for an early performance. 

On Thursday, Braham’s benefit made a 
bumper at Drury Lane—a strong proof of 
the popularity which follows the unrivalled 
talents of that extraordinary artist in song ; 
since nothing now but the highest powers 
justly appreciated could produce so uncom- 
mon an effect as the filling of a Theatre. 
He was in glorious voice. 

Acolossal bronze Statue of Robert Burns 
is preparing by Flaxman for erection in an 
appropriate situation in the New Town of 

inburgh. It is mentioned that the 

mountain daisy will be seen in one hand, 
and an inscribed roll, ‘ Cotter’s Saturday 
Night,” in the other: surely the former 
particularly is too minute for a good effect 
in bronze. 
“The French papers mention it as. an 
on dit, that M, Chateaubriand has taken 
with him to London a number of valuable 
MSS left by M. de Fontanes, and that it 
will form a relaxation from his political 
duties to arrange these fur the public, with a 
Memoir on the Life and Writings of their 
celebrated author. 

An octavo volume of the Political Life 
of His Majesty has been announced. 

A complete translation into French of 
Dr. Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, is now 
for the first time printing in Paris. 

An edition is also announced of drama- 
tic pieces which have been prohibited by the 
Censors. 

The prospectus of a work upon Ancient 
Armour has been put forth. The inquiry is 
both curious and interesting, and Dr. Mey- 
rick, the author announced, has we know 
long devoted his attention to the subject. 


Strawberries, a Cure for the Gout.—The 
celebrated Linnezus, when he was forty- 
three years. of age, was subject to such 
Violent attacks of the gout, that they de- 
prived him of sleep and appetite. During 
the fit, he happened once to eat some straw- 

after which he had a refreshing 
sleep. The next day he eat, at intervals, a 
large quantity, and on the second day after 
was quite recovered, and able to quit his 
bed. In the summer of the following year 
he again dispelled attacks of the disease by 
taking strawberries, The third year 
the a were renewed, but oy 


berries every summer : his blood seemed to 
be purified by this means; his countenance 
was more cheerful, his colour fresher, and 
he was ever after free from the gout, though 
he lived to the age of seventy years. _ 
The celebrated M. Hawy, unquestion- 
ably one of the greatest mincralogists in 
Europe, died last week at Paris. 
Music.—The German Journals announce 
a brilliant musical discovery. A citizen of 
Courland, of the name of Hausen, has in- 
vented an instrument which he calls Olym- 
picon, and which to a rare beauty joins the 
advantage of compassing all the tones of the 
violin, bass, violoncello, and the high contre 
(Haute-contre.) All who play the piano can 
perform on the Olympicon, and with it a 
single person may exeeute a concert. 
Maxims.—M. de Beauchene has publish- 
ed a volume of Mazimes, &c. of which the 
following are specimens :— 

Rules for genius are useless: genius pos- 
sesses in an eminent degree the perception 
ot the Beautiful, and rules are only this per- 
ception reduced to method. 

nui is a disease of the soul, of which 
pleasure is more often the cause than the 
cure, . 

Woman is pardoned her first gallantry. 
What an amine lesson of constancy ! 

The man who does not love all womenkind 
is worthy to love one woman. 

Authors are now so numerous, their pre- 
tensions so high, and their pride so ridicu- 
lous, that it is possible to conceive science to 
be more frequently the appanage of medio- 
crity than of talent. 

EOGIC. 
No cat has two tails, 
A cat has one tail more than no eat. 
Ergo—A cat has three tails. 
Oxford Journal, 


Origin of Coaches !—M. Cormides, in the 
first volune of the Hungarian Magazine, 
brings good arguments to show that coaches 
are an Hungarian invention, even to the 
name. The place where they were made 
was called Kottse (the o long); and Bishop 
Listhius of Wesprim says of King Matthew 
Corvinus: “Curru Kochy vectum, cujus 
rex primus inventor fuit,” &c. 

Animal Remains.—Cracow, 7th May.— 
The mountain of Bronislawa, which is re- 
markable as the site of the national monu- 
ment to the memory of Kosciusko, is now 
become interesting to the naturalist. The 
workmen employed in raising the tumulus 
have latzly found in the calcareous rock, ten 
ells * below the surface of the earth, an im- 
mense backbone of some animal nearly 
twelve élls * in length. When this interest- 
ing remnant of the antediluvian animal 
world has been duly examined by competent 
judges, the result of their investigations 
Shall be communicated to the public. 

Inland - Navigation.—Hottan pv, —Above 
$0000 men are now employed upon the 
Grand Canal from the Texel, through 
North Holland to Amsterdam, The marshy 
soil under the water is removed by means 
of nets, and above 1000 small vessels are 
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daily employed in carrying it away. The 


depth of the Canal is fixed at twenty-five 
feet, that the largest East and West India- 


men may be able to reach Amsterdam 
without unloading any part of their cargo in 
the Texel. The Canal will be above ten 
German (fifty English) miles inflength, and, 
including the great sluices, will probably 
cost nearly 100 millions of Dutch florins. 


On the 14th of May, between six and 
seven in the evening, during a thunder 
shower, there fell at Leipzig such prodigious 
multitudes of insects, that they covered 
whole streets. The wind was very strong 
from the East, from which quarter vast 
swarms of insects were seen to approach, 
which fell with the rain in countless heaps. 
They are dragon flies, and it is inexpli 

whence they can have come in such swarms, 
as there are no marshes near Leipzig on the 
east side, It was reported among the com- 
mon people that it had rained locusts, 


M. Von Langsdorff has arrived safely at 
Rio Janeiro with all his colonists, He has 
offered his services to the government,which 
has readily accepted of them, reimbu 
all his expenses, and assigned to the colo- 
nists a large tract of land in one of the 
southern provinces, where they ate to be 
maintained at the expense of the govern- 
ment till they shall be able to provide for 
themselves, (Mention has been before made 
in the Literary Gazette of M. Von Langs- 
dorff’s enterprise.) 

Strong Water.—A Sailor not long ago 
going into a grog-shop in Waterford, called 
or a glass of grog. The rum and water 
were at once placed before him, and he 
mixed them secundum artem. After taki 
the first sup, he called for an additi 

lass of rum. It was brought, and thrown 
into the glass: but on tasting this he burst 
out a laughing. Why boy, said he, your 
Waterford water is right good! O yes, Sir, 
replied the attendant, it is counted as good 
as any in Ireland. Ay, said the Tar, and 
d—— strong too! for, all’ the world over I 
have heard that one rum takes three waters ; 
but your water is so stout, that one water 
takes three rums. 





THE GERMANS AND THE GREEKS: ONE 
LANGUAGE, ONE PEOPLE.* 


(From the German.) 


The author of this little work is the first 
who has pursued seriously and in detail an 
idea which has been occasionally thrown 
out, but never before thoroughly investi- 
gated by any writer. 

According to the first number, which is 
all that has yet been published, it is his in- 
tention to prove, “ that our mother tongue 
is in the main Greek,” i.e. that every 
German word [we presume only roots] is 
to. be found in the Greek, and vice versa ; 
and this because we and the Greeks are 





© Our readers will remember that M, Galiffe 
attempts to show that the old Roman and Rus- 
sian are identical: no doubt but that the common 


roots of all lan 








degree than in the precedi . After. 
this, Linneus never neglected to est straw- 
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one: peopte. ‘Fhe proofs of this unity of 
} as they are boldly adduced by the 

, are in many instances really strik-~ 
ing.: He finds old German names and rela- 
tiuns, even anterior to'the Homeric age, as 
old as the Heroes, with whom he begins his 
list, and in whom he recognises the Latin 
Herus, the Low German Heer, the High 
German Herr, (Master, Lord.) ‘The whole 
rity of the Homeric Heros is preserved 
in the German Herr: the Greek Mestor, 
another denomination of Herr, in Homer, 
is the Low German Mester, the High Ger- 
man Meister, the Latin Magister. An 
Aristos with the Greeks is the Low German 
Aerste, the High German Erste (first, prin- 
gipal,) First (Prince ) The Esthloi of the 
Greeks are our Edie (Nobles.) The Greek 
word. so entirely coincides with. ours in all 
its. meanings, that it might seem as if Ade- 
je had copied the explanation. If we 
woul see the manners and sentiments of 
the Greek nobles among ourselves, we need 
but regollect the games at the court of Alci- 
nous, in which only nobles took part, in the 
midst of many thousand spectators; and 
compare them with the tournaments of the 
Nibelungen and the middle ages, to which 
none were adinitted but such as were ac- 
knowledged to be ancient, qualified nobi- 
lity. We may remember what Euryalus 
says to Ulysses when he declines to take 
part in the games: “ You are then nonoble, 
understand no arts, are probably a mariner, 
a merchant, whose sole concern is gain.” 
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‘the Royal Coll 


“TTERARY FUND. —The Sub-Anniver- 
sary Dinner at Greenwich will be held at the Shi 

Tavern, on Wednesday the 19th instant, at Four o’cloc' 

precisely. To prevent Senppomnes and inconve- 

nience, such Members and their Friends as purpose 
tending, are requested to apptise Mr. Snow, at the 

Society’s Chambers, No. 4, Lincoln’s-Inn Fields, of the 

number of Gentlemen who may be of their Party. 

Charles Symmons, D.D. 
James Anderson, LL D. ¢ Registrars. 
J. B. Nichols, F.8.A. 

Guide to the Lakes.—Just published, by Lackington, 
Haghes, Harding, Mavor, & Lepard, Finsbury- 
square, re l5s, extra boards, 

A GUIDE to the LAKES in CUMBER- 

LAND, WESTMORLAND, and LANCASHIRE, 
illustrated with Seventy Views of Local Scenery, and 

a travelling Map a adjacent Country. 

* By JOHN ROBINSON, D.D. 
Rector of Clifton, Westmorland. 


In a few days will be published, in 8vo. 
THE PHILOSOPHY of MORALS. 
By Sir CHARLES MORGAN, M.D. Fellow of 








of Physicians of London; Author of 
“ The Philosophy of Life.” 


Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 


Tn a few days will be published, in 8yo. 14s. 
A SECOND VOLUME of TABLE TALK. 
By WILLIAM HAZLITT. 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 


In a few days will be published, in 1 large vol. 8vo. 
LETTERS from SPAIN. 
By DON LEUCADIO DOBLADO. 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 
Just published, price Is. 
THE INFLUENCE, POWER, and EVIL 


AGENCY of SATAN.——* Resist the Devil, and 
he will flee from you.”—James iv. 7. 


By a NAVAL OFFICER. 


Published by Hatchard & Son, Piccadilly; and J. 
Nisbet, 15, Castle-street, Oxford-street. 














| agi “aha TABLE. 
_ JUNE, hermometer.| Barometer. 


from: 47 to 82} 30°12 to 30°11 
7] from 49 to 73 | 30:14 to 30:08 
Saturday from 45 to 70 | 30-06 to 29°93 


Sunda from 50 to 84 | 29°89 to 29°90 
Moénday  —10| from 51 to 89 | 29°92 to 30°01 
Tuesday 11) from 56 to 78 | 30°08 to 30-06 
Wed. : 12| from 50 to 70 | 30°10 to 30°15 


‘Prevailing winds E. and NE. For the greater 
of the week, the weather generally clear: 
passing over. ()n Monday evening, about 
seven, « heavy storm of thunder, lightaing and 
rain, which lasted till near midnight.—Of rain 
there fell ,325 of an inch. 
Edinonton. ~ 


Joun ADAMs. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A: M: of Tring, seems to have as much information 
respecting Benwell the Artist as we could give; all we 
know, in addition to the particulars in his inquiry, is, 
that Mr. B. die ears ago. We 


On the 25th June will be published, in 8vo. 6s. sewed, 
HALIDON HILL: a Dramatic Sketch 
from Scottish History. dag 
By Sir WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 

“‘ Knights, Squires, and steeds, shall enter on the 
stage.”’—Essay on Criti¢ism. 

Printed for Archibald Constable & Co. Edinburgh; 
and Hurst, Robinson, & Co. Cheapside, London. 


In the course. of the present Month, handsomely 
printed in Foolscap 8vo. with Engravings, 
MEMOIRS of GEORGE HERIOT, Jewel- 

ler to King James I. With an Historical Account 
of the Hospital founded by him at Edinburgh. ° 
Printed for Archibald Constable & Co. Edinburgh; 
and Hurst, Robi ; & Co. Cheapside, London. 
*,* The Subject of the abové Memoirs is a-promi- 


nent Character in the “ Fortunes of Nigel,’ by the 
author of “ Waverley,” 














Every Saturday is et pr. 6d. only (or Postage- 
free, 1d.) in 16 pages, 4to. 

THE LITERARY CHRONICLE and 

WEEKLY REVIEW: it regularly analyses Four 

or Five New Works, and contains more Original Mat- 

ter and Interesting Miscellanies thar any similar pub- 





young, abont. forty. 
shall, however, be obliged to any of our Corresp 
who can inform us of t relating to this Painter of 
the St James's: and St. Giles’s Beauties, the Children 
in the Wood, &c. &e.—Ed. 
Private answers to many Correspondents are neces- 
till next week. 
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lication,—it is independent, is the cheapest Literary 
work in existence, and may be had in Monthly or 
Quarterly Parts.—Each Vol: is complete in itself, 


Published by Limbird, 355, Strand (where Advertise- 
momo ese received,) and sold by ail Venders of Pe- 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In Foolscap 8vo. price Ss. 
SONGS of ZION: — Imitations of 
Psalms. By J. MONTGOMERY. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Greenland, and other Poems. 2d edit. 8s. bds. 
The World before the Flood. Sth edit. 9s. 
i Sth edit. 6s. 


Tre West Indies, a4 other Poems. 
e Wanderer of witzerland. ‘Sth edit. 6s. 
Verses to the Memory of &. Reynolds. 


q . Be. 
Polyhymnia; or, Select Airs of celebrated Foreign 
Com - 
ea 












~ Price Os. bas. & Third Volume of THe ~~ ; 
REMAINS of HENRY KIRKE WHITE, 


selected, with tty tl Rommst?. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. | 
Priated for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be had, 
The first Two Volumes. Price 1. 1s. 


In 4 vols. 8vo. 20. 12s. 6d. bds. 
A HISTORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE, 
from the Accession of Charles [. to the Restora- 
tion ; with an Introduction, tracing the Progress of 
Society, and of the Constitution, from the Feudal Times 
to the opening of the History; and including a particu. 
lar Examination of Mr. Hume’s Statements relative to 
the Character of the English Government. ae 
By GEORGE BRODIE, Esq. Advocate. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Urme, & Brown, 

London ; and Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh. " 








In 8vo. Parts I. & FI. price 4s. each, sewed, 
"THE Works of JAMES ARMINIUS, D.D. 


formerly Professor of Divinity in the University of 


rnp 9 Translated from the Latin. With an Account 
ofhis Life and Character, and of the eventful Period in 
which he lived. 

‘London: Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
& Brown, Paternoster-row; and James Nichols, 
22, Warwick-square, Newgate-street. 1 

*,* The Second Part contains very copious Notes 
on the Synod of Dort and the important Points of Divi- 
nity which it undertook to decide. 





A German’s Travels in England. 


In 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. bds. Dedicated to the Friends 
of England, translated from the German, 


TT RAVE through ENGLAND, WALES, 
and SCOTLAND, in the Year 1816. 
. H. SPIKER. 


By Dr. A 3 
Librarian to His Majesty the King of Prussia. 

*,* The Author of these Travels was well-known to 
an extensive literary circle during his residence in 
England, and was as remarkable for the quickness of his 
observations and the diligence of his inquiries, as for 
the candour of his remarks, the urbanity of his. man- 
ners, and the friendly disposition he invariably mani- 
fested towards this Country. ee ewe 

London: Printed for Lackington, Hughes, Harding, 
Mavor, & Lepard, Finsbury-sqnare. 





In 4to. with numerous Engravings of Portraits, Cos- 
tumes, Antiquities, yarn = &e. 4l. 14s. Gd. bds: 
ol. Hl. o 


"TRAVELS in GEORGIA, PERSIA, ARe 
MENIA, COURDESTAN, ANCIENT BABY, 
LONIA, TURCOMANIA, BULGARIA, and VALA- 
CHIA, &c. during the Years 1817, 1818, 1819, & 1820. 
- By SIR ROBERT KER PORTER. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Also, the First Volume of the Work, 4/. 14s. 6d. 
These Travels embrace a vast extent of country) 
namely, almost all that comprised the ancient Assy- 
rian, Babylonian, and Persian Empires, from the Banks 
of the Black Sea to the Euphrates, and from the Ev- 
phrates to the mouth of the Persian Gulf. The man- 
ners, customs, and costumes of the present race in 
these countries are particularly delineated. Extensive 
and accurate Maps are given of the Author’s route, aad 
of-the countries diverging from it. xe ipo 
Specimens of all the antiquities to be found in this 
extensive tour, are represented by engravings from 
drawings made on the spot by Sir R: K. Porter himself, 
designed to shew the relative progress of the arts in 
these various remains, whether at Ecbatana, Perse- 
polis, Babylon, &c. &c. ~—— 





Handsomely printed in 1 vol. Foolscap 8vo. with an 
meats Fitle and Vignette View oF Edinburgh, * 
THE POETRY contained in the Novels, 
* Tales, and Romances, of the Author of “ Waver- 
ley,” with short Introductory Notices from the Prose. 
Printed for Archibald Constable & Co. Edinburgh; 
and Hurst, Robinson, & Co. Cheapside, London.  ~ 





In 8v0, price 7s. bas. 
LETTERS to LORD BYRON, on a Ques- 
tion of POETICAL CRITICISM. Third Edition, 
with Corrections. To which are now first added, the 
Letter to Mr. Campbell, and the Answer to.the Writer 
in the “ Quarterly Review,” as far as they regard Poe- 
tical Criticism ; _ with an Arswer to some 
i and further [}!ustrations. 
” By the Rev. W, L. BOWLES. . 
London: Printed for’ Hurst, Robinson, & Co. $ 
Cheapside—Of whom-may bé had, bythe saine einer 
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Price 1s. Gd. bound, a new and improved Edition of 
Ti SCHOLAR’S SPELLING | pat 
ii Words are arrange im- 
Ma tecording to their teop respective Principles of 
Aecentatin, in a manner calculated to familiarize the 
lling and Pronunciation, to remove Difficul- 
ast ote ‘ecilitat ititate general eo er sg intended 
te eee of Schools and private Tuition 
By THOMAS CARPENTER, 

Master of the Academy, Ilford, Essex. 
for Longman. Borst pees Orme, & Brown, 
peinenoster-100" and G B. ” Whittaker, Ave- 


Maria 
he had, by the same Anthor, 
og cami ete eal 
mina’ signed as a Sequel to the 
Fe Be valli Assisipat. In l2mo. 22. bound. 


the 5th Edition, 2s.6d. bound, of 
({RAMMATICAL QUESTIONS, adapted 
to the Grammar of Lindley Murray. with Notes. 
the Rev. C. LEY. 
Printed far Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
“ To those teachers who make use of Mr, Murray’s 
valuable Grammar, the work before us will be a wel- 
come assistant.” —Monthly Review. 


In 12mo. the 4th Edit. 4s. bds. 
LESSONS for YOUNG PERSONS in 
HUMBLE LIFE, calculated to promote their Im- 
provement in the Art of Reading, ip Virtue and Piety, 
and particularly in the Knowledge of the Duties pecu- 
liar to their Stations. 

“In appearance, cheapness, and moral tendency, 
this compilation resembles those of the excellent Lind- 
ley Murray. Itinculcates the most useful sentiments 
in a very suitable form, and well deserves patronage.” 
Erleetic Review. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
London ; and Wilson & Sons, York. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
1, The (mee English Letter-writer, in }2mo. 
ice 4s. 6d. board 
" True Stories ; or, Tntererting Anecdotes of Chif- 
dren. 18mo. 3d edit. 2s. 6d. bds 
3. Trae Stories ; 40% Ssaenentiod. Anecdotes of Young 
ey 3d edit. 4s. 6d. bds. 
4. A Friendly. Gift for Servants and Apprentices. 
18mo, oth edit. 9d. sewed. 

Arithmetic for Children. Part I. The Scholar’s 

Book, 2s.—Part 11. The Teacher’s Book, 4s. bound. 


In l2mo. price 4s. bas. (dedicated to and under the 
Patronage of the Rev. Dr. Vincent, Dean of West- 
minster,) with itions and Improve- 
ments, the Fourth Edition "4 

Ro for ENGLISH COMPOSITION, 

shock, nad fa for Themes: designed for the Use 
of Schools, and in Aid of Self-Instruction. 
By JOHN RIPPINGHAM. 
Printed for Leagan, Horst, Rees, Orme, & Brown, 
oster-row ; and W. Ginger, College- street, West- 
minster.—Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The Art of ‘schon Public Speaking; designed 
for. the Use of Sch and Self-instruction. 8d edit, 
in 12mo. price 6s, 


in Wmo. price 2s. bd. with a Map of the World, 
and other Plates, the 28th Edition of 

















Wood, 27. 10s. 
GEOGRAPHY for sent ae B ANE ENCYCLOPEDIA of GARDENING; 


short and easy Method of teachi 
Ssonvaph and the Use of the Globes, designed princi- 


pally f ools. Translated from the French of | tute, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Landscape-Gar- | A 
U FRESNOY, and now greatly augmented and im- | dening ; including all the latest Improvements, a gene- 
wea. Comprising a short | al History of g in all C 
Account of the recent Changes which have taken lace tical View of its present State, with 8 


proved. thronghout the 

in various Kingdoms and States. To which is 

& Method of learning Geography withouta Mesist 
Printed for F. C. & J. Rivington; J. Scatcherd; 


Brown. Darton; 
J Richardson ; 


. R. Senden and Simpkin & Marshall. 


In L vol. 12mo. the 3d Edition, e Gs. pearl, 
illustrated with Plates b ete 


A FAMILIAR INTRODUCTION to the 





ental Principles and Facts of the Seiences, 


geese 


into wit! 
each, for the examination of Pupils. 4 “es Rev. J. 





ip the 

of the best pn yert a4 

JOYCE, Author of Scientific Dialogues, and Gardener’s Dictio both, it is confident) a distinguish 

Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, & Brown. hoped, fr more complet than any hitherto maleate to its t eras pe ie 4 ote ‘ 
mg net h itate to pd thi a he met » mag mi 4 IE 3 j 

usefal factory of human nawiedse. ofa copious page arco condensed Seoarip- res, v ° t 

which has yet been pabltehed: >= - tive Yiables of fruits, culina: ers, a Pa wn 


, Hurst, Rees, Orme, &| Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees; Orme, & Brown. 
AW. B. Whittaker ; R. Hun- 
3d. *Mawman J. Harris ; Baldwin, Cradock, & 


ARTS and SCIENCES, for the Use of Schools and 
oung ‘Persons ; containing a general Explication of work may be consulted 


to be 
Questions subjoined to which the ae 


eitetnstiie and hd the local nifodaction ry Verein ch ona en - 
nstractors, as containing greatly shorten.the »-pancant verbal 
much useful matter in a cheap and convenient form.” Scription, thie ie immense body of matter has been com- 


in J2mo. in 2 Pacts, price 2s. 6d. each, 


AN INTRODUCTION to PRACTICAL 
ARITHMETIC ; with vepiene Notes, and occa- 
sional Directions for ine Use Oa 
By THOMAS MOLINEUX 
Late Teacher of Accounts, Short Hand and Mathema- 
ties, at the Free Gramoiar Sc’ oan in M Id 


UADRILLE ELUCIDATED : :—bein 
Historjcal, Critical, and Practica) ‘Treatise « iat 
admired Game, in a fyurm to be bound up with “ 
thews’s Whist.” By Q. QUANTI. 
pp tinted for G. A. Williams, Librarian, Cheltenham ; 
& ~ 2 & W.B, Whi 





Published by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown 
Paternoster: and Harvey & Darton, Gracechurch- 
street 





In 18mo. with Plates, 3s. 6d. bound, 


"THE ELEMENTS of ASTRONOMY: 
with Methods for determining the Longitudes, 
Aspects, &c. of the Planets for any Time ; and 
an extensive Set of See hical and Astronomical 
Problems on the Gl bes” Desi for the Use of 
Schools an aot Jemias Wesae. By a upnes, Beaches 
of the Mathematics and Classics, &c. &c. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Questions to the above Work may be had sepa- 
rately, price ls. 


In 12mo. the 6th edit. corrected and f imeroved, 
illustrated with Plates, 6s. 
A NEW TREATISE on the USE of the 
GLOBES ; or, a Philosophical View of the Earth 
and Heavens: comprehending an Account of the Figure, 
Magnitude, and Motion of the Earth; | od the natural 
Changes of its Surface, caused by Floods, 
quakes, &c.; together with the Principles of Meteoro- 
logy, and Astronomy s with the Theory of the Tides, 
&c.; preceded by an e extensive Selection of Astrono- 
mical on) other ; and illustrated by a great 
Variety of Problems, Questions for the Examivation of 
the Student, &c. &c. ones for the Instruction of 

Youth. By THOMAS KEITH. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

An suodeation to the Theory and P Practice of Plane 
and Spherical ‘Frigonometty, A New Edition. 
In 1 vol. Svo. 14s. b 
The Elements of Plane Geometry. In8vo. 2d Edit. 
improved, price 10s. 6d. bds. 


In 4 vols. 8yo. (vig pens or ae Copeee Bete) 31. 3s. bds. 
con ion 
RRECREATIONS | in MATHEMATICS, and 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY ; containi amasing 
Dissertations and Inquiries concerning a ariety of 
Subjects the most remarkable and proper to excite Cu- 
riosity and Attention to “ whole range of the Mathe- 
matical and Philosophical Sciences: the whole in a 
—— and easy Manner, and adapted to the Compre- 
wane of all = be are in the least initiated in those 











Sciences. 

First composed by M. OZANAM, of the Royal Aca- 
demy of Sciences, &c.; lately re-composed, a MON. | Ni 
enlarged, in a new Edition, bythe celebrated M.MON- 
TUCLA : and now translated into English, and im- 
proved with many Additions and Observations, 

By CHARLES papal , LL.D. & F.R.S. 
Late Emeritus Pr ties in the Royal 
Military aaateny, Woolwich. 


Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 


Complete in One lai Volume Svo. of 1500 Pages, 
closely printed, with Six Hundred Engravings on 
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, | uture- Progress, . the British Isles. J.C. LOU- 
DON a Ls. i §S. &c. Author of “ A "Treatise on 


forming and Iaeoriag Country Residences.’’ 


This Work claims the Attention of the Public : 

1. By the comprehensiveness of its plan, by which, 
for the. first time, every part of the s t of Garden- 
ing is brought toes, and presented in one systema- 
tic whole —2. + La being the only work which con- 
tains all the modern improvements in Gardening, fo- 
reign as well as domestic.—3. By the be poennp of a 

endarial Index, By | which the practical part of the 
monthly, as the cqeretion are 
and a a6 Cae) sonen. By 
may ‘consul abetically 
Thus the work will serve as a Bandener’e 








Co. ; ttaker, London. 
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Published by W. ye 32, Dake-stree 
ter-square ; and sole by Hatchara uae fee, eeaatily” 

n 8yo. Price 








THE COUNCIL’ oF ‘EN. No. I 
Loredano. We have decided. wes 
Tathdene. The Ten in Council. 


ba ese for the Proprietors, by Jon Ware Old- 
Bond-street. 








Miss Sandham’s New Work. 


ELIZABETH WOODVILLE; or, the Wars 
of the Houses of York and Lancaster. Embellished 
with 24 Plates, price 4s. plain, or 6s. coloured. 

E. Wallis, 42, Skinner-street, and 12, High- street, 
Pentonville. 


"THE MEMOIRS of LORD BYRON are 
published this day, handsomely printed in Ryo. 
with a fine Portrait, from a Drawing i} Harlowe, 14s. 


Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 


Second Edition, with a copious Index.—Price 7s. 6d. . 


PRACTICAL ECOWOMYs > or, the Appli- 
ion of Modern Disc 8 to thi 
eaten: iscoveries to the purposes of 
“This Work will be found equally useful to those who 
are wise eno’ to enter into the practice of the rules 
which it lays down, and entertaining to others, who 
may merely wish to amuse themselves with its thed- 
ries. Itcontains a variety of new and useful informa- 
tion, — at once to increase our eaerte, and 
ur ”—-New Monthly Mag. 
Printed for Henry Colburn & Co. Conduit-street. 
Price 8d. in London and its Environs, or free by Pest, ls. 


tT. MUSEUM, No. VII. published 8th 
une, an tinued k 1 

Picture Book, No. pg ogee emg hon Pate 
—3. Spare Minutes —4, Walks in Londov.—5. Sale of 
Mr. "s Library —6. Ori Poetry.—7 Fine 
Arts : ¢ Exhibition; British  Institu Kent Preach 














Pictures ; Statue of the late Duke Dt ih 
Exhibition for 1822.—8. The 
pee gs A Gardens.—y. Reviews ot of The Hyaty Lae of 


e Hall, Physiognomical #. trai 
Britten Cathedral Antiquities, the Ocean ey avin 


Varieties, Facet Ch ~ “s - 
sndea, Sex. Books S oatlithon kaa "ghee as 
Published by J. Miller, 69, Fleet-street, Landon, 
every Saturday; may also be had of all Booksellers, 
Newsmen, Postmasters, &c. 
For Schools, and Students of the Italian Languagé, 
New and correct eg YJ the following be a 
Elementary Books in the Italian Lan; 
BOITARELLUS EXERCISES, up a 
rent PA 
References to VENERONT'SG GRAM AMM: y® 
bridgment of the Roman History, | be re 





make the Learner acquainted 
wt of He Selion 
ey to Bottarelli’s ercises, with « few Mates 

in Prose and Verse, with » for 
use of Beginners, by P. R. Rota. 12wo. 2s. 6d 

Veneroni’s Italian @ ma meee oe we! best and 
Fad Rales for perma fe - , with a shott 
Tatyegneton to Italian crtheation, tracts - from 
the Italian Poets, = the Italian words” pro) ~ ac- 
cented, to facilitate the Pronunciation to TB, 
lgmo. ‘6s. bound. 


Printed for J. Colli 


cpa pat, Be ny 
& B G. 
orme, & Brown: G8. b. Wakes 


Of w be had, 
The New Italian, “Portitn, sod French Pocket Dic- 
oy carelalty sempiied from the Dictionaries of La 
rusca, 


wa Sabet . 





ae in one thick yolume. 
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In 8 vols. 12mo. U. Is. 
*PHE REFUGEES ‘En Irish Tale. 
By the Author of “ € » 4 Decision,” &c. 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 


Of whom may be had, 
Correction, a Novel. In 3 vols. }2mo. 11. 1s. bds. 





In 8vo. price 12s. bds. 
JUROPE; or, a General Survey of the 
sent Sie of the principal Powers, with 


fature 
Bya CITIZEN of the UNITED STATES. 
Printed for Longman, Harst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 


Miss Benger’s,Anne ay agg Edit. in 2 vols. small 
‘0 Portrai rice }6s. bds. 
MEMOIRS of the LIE 





of ANNE Bo. | &r8 
LEYN, Queen of eo Vill. 
y MISS BENGER. ‘ 

Printed for Leaguen, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
be had, by the same Author, 

1. Memoirs of late ' Mrs. Elizabeth Hamilton. 
2d Edit. in 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait, 11. 1s. bds. 

2. Memoirs of Mr. John Tobin, Author of the Honey- 
Moon. In 8vo. 12s. bids. 


In = the Seventh Edition, —_ eee 
dditions and Improvements, 
NEW BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 
containing a brief Account of the Lives and Writ. 
ings of the most eminent Persons and remarkable Cha- 
racters, in eve e and Nation. 
EPHEN ee. 

London: Printed for Longman, Hurs es, Orme, 
& Brown; J. Seatcherd; J. Nunn; T. Gadel: Harris 
& Son; Mawman ; Baldwin,” —- & Jo 
Baynes & Son; Peacocks and wb 
Whittaker ; 


Simpkin & Marshall, J. ches ba Wil- 
son & Sons, Y 
Irving’s foe sed Renee eee fo “A Schools. 


AN EPITOME of ROMAN. "ANTIQUI-|F 
le or, an Account of the Civil Government, 


1 Games, 
Jadics Jedicial Proceeding, he eligion, pee, Meaiiey i 
nerals, Money Weights, sea, an &e. &e. of 
me Hn. By c.18Vin WING CLD. & mento Ro 
oly- 
house Academy, ampton. » 
Seow mar oe & Brown. 
jistory of England, 
istory, chek sy. Universal History, 
shee Fes awe ; Ge ay ot Es 
pepe Fology, Classical 
Comtelion, « onbae, Botany, 








oan i 
Astronomy. Is. ail 





ol. Svo. 12s. bds. 
TWO VOYAGES to NEW SOUTH 
WALES and VAN DIEMEN’S LAND; with a 





Jn éto, with aPorteah of te Deke Shrewsbury, from 
an original Painting by Sir Peter Lely, 31. 3s. bds. 
PRIVATE and CONFIDENTIAL 
See E of CHARLES TALBOT, 
Deke of Wayne to King Wil- 
liam, fora period of his Reign. 
By the Rev. Archdeacon COXE. 
Printed for Jongman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 


“ Mr. Coxe, as has been the case in his numerous 
r labours, has had access to the most 
authorities; and by his it work, con- 
tributed not a little to a part of our 
, which even. is not w = | mestic 
Critic, Feb. “* We are not sure that 
we have ever met with a of 


so entirely a character w 
much interest ; or so agreeably and instructively blend- 
ed the man with the statesman,”’—British Rey, No. 37, 


and Days — jumiliation.—2. Family Prayers for the Sab- 


of 
excited in us so | which it 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &e. 


MALPas; = me Pour » becmmteane D’Amour. 


A 
By the Author of “ The Cavalier.” 
Printed for Longman, Harst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 


Of whom may be gicie, mad | the same Author, 
The Cavalier. A Rom vols, 12mo. ll. 1s. bds. 





Excursions through England, &c. 

In 2 vols. iestrated with 100 Engravings, meieting a 
Map < 1 ag - and a Plan of Ipswich, Royal 
18mo. 1 3 Demy 8vo. 2/. 8s. bds.; or f Super-royal 
8vo. with Teale Proof Plates, price 6. 6s » boards, 

EAceenors in the COUNTY of SUF- 

we omy | a brief Historical and Topo 


graphical B Delineation 0 every Town and Village ; tone “« 
ther with Descriptions of the Residences of the 


bility and Gentry erp ed Antiquity, and ovens 
other interesting “) b ig acom- 
plete Guide for the Fee pre Tourist. 


London : Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
& tay | J. Greig, Islington; and P. Youngman, 
Witham, & Maldon, x. 

Of whom may be had, jast published, 

Excursions in Essex and Norfolk, each in 2 vols, 
iMustrated by 100 Plates, Royal 18me. U. '0e.; Demy 
8vo. 21.8 ; or, Super-royal 6vo. with India Proof 
"oo + tepieghs oes f Norfolk, Suffolk, and Es 

County i y o orfo! affolk, an sex, 
containing 68 Portraits, ‘18mo. 1. 2 “ad 3 or 
Demy 8vo. li. 16s. ; or edie oProon s 21. 12s 

gen in Ireland. No. 1 . tJ with 8 8 Plates 
each, 2s.6d. 18mo.; or, 4s. Demy 

Excursions in Surrey, Kent, re "ume, each in 
1 vol. with 50 ey ins of Towns, and County 
_—_ Royal 18mo. Demy 8vo. ll. 4s. 4 or, on 

uper-royal Svo. with Media Proof Plates, 31. 3s. bds. 


Ae Mi ORNIN in 1 vol. Post 8vo. JUs. 6d. bds. 
eck RNING and EVENING or 
CRIFICE ; or, Prayers for Private Persons an 

amilies,— “ Let m prayer be set forth before Fv 

as incense, and the Ti es of my handa as the even- 
ing sacrifice.”"—Psalm cxli 

*,* This work is divided into the four jee ree | 

rts :—1. Prayers for Private Persons, adapted to 

tifferent Days of the Week, to Sacramental Sabbaths, 





bath-Day.—3. Prayers for Peraons who are in pecaliar 
Civemnetances —4. A co} — Selection of Prayers én- 





In Foolscap 8vo. with a Map, 5s. 6d. sewed, 


A DESCRIPTION of the SCENERY of 
the LAKES in the North of 
By W. WORDSWORTH, Esq. 


Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, & Brown. 
Sa had, by the same Author, 
ye of a Tour on the Continent, 1820: 8y0. 


. boards. 
Eeciesinatical oo In 8vo. 6s. 6d. bds. 
‘The Excarsion, a Poe! In 8vo. 2d edit. i4s. 
Mteotenoens Forms "be Geen. TSmo. 1. 12s. 


portant Parochial Case.—Price 2s. 6d. 
A STATEMENT of the Efforts made by the 
Inhabitants of St. Luke, Chelsea, to give <_< 
to an Act of Parliament lately obtained for 
- | ineluding the whole of the ah 
cial Papers relating thereto. 
late Secretary of the Guardian sete ty. 
“ Where the laws cannot be executed, it were all 
one as if there were no laws.”—Locke. 
Sold by Faulkner, Chelsea ; Booth, Duke-street, Man- 
pl wg and Simpkin & Marshall, Stationers’. 
cou 


With a Plate and Wood-cuts, 7s. bds 


THE WONDERS of the VEGETABLE 
KINGDOM DISPLAYED: ina Series of Letters. 
By the Author of “ Select Female Biography.” 
Printed for G. & W. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 
“ The book before us contains much amusing and 
valuable information, conveyed in an interesting man- 
ner, and we may safely recommend it to our fair readers 
in particular, as calculated to afford them considerable 
gratification. It displays, in pleasing cvlours, —— 
materials for study and reflection, which all bow 
Nature so lavishly furnishes, and a a en. com- 
oie of botanical knowledge.’’—Monthly Literary 
egister, = 1, 1822, 











vols, 12mo. price lés. bas. 
gAGGIO" ‘DEL TEATRO ITALIANO 
MODEKNO; ossia Commedie e Tragedie 
de Milliori Scrittori recenti : conversioni deli idiomi per 
le Commedie, ed iltlustrazioni Storiche alle Tragedie 


the | di GIAMBATTISTA ROLANDI. 


Si vende da G. & W. B. Whittaker ; J. Booker; Lack- 
ington, Hughes, Harding, Soret & Lepard; Dulaw 
& Co.; Boosey & Sons; and J. Collingwood, 











tirely in the pture.—The-work is in- of whom may be had, 
troduced oe rh Lord’: Selections of Classic italian Poetry, from the most 
Prayer. ed wees ty rm celebrated Works of Tasso, Ariosto, gegen . By 
It has Sento object rh Author, by bi ing J. B. Defferrari. In 2 vols. 12mo. price 12s. 
simplicity of language with elevation and Christian 
fervour “ sentiment to render thie votane a suitable The Csinepe=W igs nd Maced 
anual votion for persons of all ranks. Vv oie rto Vo- 
wou by Oliver & Bont, Edinburgh ; and G. & yt a on ‘awe ge enti ins, pow I a through 
B. Whittaker, London a period of 1800 years, jinclading tee late lesnes of 
In 8vo. price 7s. in bds. Sove - erunee MPAIN 
AN ESSAY on the SCRIPTURE DOC- ANNA of the “COINA ~ <. hose ~! 
TRINES of onary! and DIVORCE; and 
on the Criminal Punishment of Adultery | #uthentic to the Death of e the Third. 


Characte 
by the Ancient Laws of es land and other Countries. 


ene a Sabject 
ty for vatlan Knowledge in the Dio- 
pes St. David's, and to which that Society awarded 
its Premium (by Benefaction) of 50 Pounds, in Dec. 1821. 
By H. V. TEBBS, Proctor in Doctors’ Commons. 
Printed i F. C, & J. Rivington, St. Paul’s 5 


our | Farts a Weta etosins-place, Pall-Mall ; Hatchar J & Son, 
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for Investigation by the So- | Vicar of Maldon in Surrey, F 


v. ROGERS. RUDANG, B.D. 
and H.M.A.S. of 
Neweastle-upon-Tyne. 
2. An Essay on Irish Coins, and 6 Be Cares “4 
Foreign Monies in Ireland. "By James Simon, F 


By the late 


4to. with Plates, price 18s. 


3. Metrolo; or an Exposition of Weights and 
asures, clvedy th those of Sine Britain, ioe and 
; contai Tables of Comparison, and Views 
various St: . Also an Account of Laws and 


Local yo" Pagar 4 to the subject, with Parlia- 
or a View| me mentary Re and other i 

mA. me History, Politics, and Literature of the By P. i rag Oe Pr b. be 8vo. price 7s. 
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& Joy; Ot- Metol 
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sarily increased the size of the present volume ; and better Regulation an it of Prisoners, re- 


the adoption of a eee oy for many ae addressed to the 


standins 
documents, it has been found ——— comprize 
the whole in less than two parts. This however need 
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